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NO LOST TIME IN THIS MINE 


waiting for smoke and fumes 
to clear is a thing of the past. 
Stopes, shafts, raises, drifts are 
readily ventilated with 
FLEXOID TUBING 
(Trade Mark Registered) 

“Blind entries,” “dead ends,” “hot 
boxes,” supplied with 3,000 to 10,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. 

Temperatures reduced 20 degrees, 3 
relative humidity 830% onthe lower 
levels. 

Cond't’ons compare with those on 
the surface—men work continuously = 
a full eight-hour shift, 


FLEXOID tubing is made of 
specially treated canvas, light in 
weight, compact, airtight. Made in 
8, 12, 16 and 24 inch sizes. Is sus- 
pended from wire run along the roof 
—goes round curves like a rubber 
hose—built to stand rough handling 
—nothing to get out of order—no 
parts to lose. 

TRIAL OFFER—We will send 
to any mine one or more hundred foot 
sections with full information. 

Try it for 60 days—if at the end of 
that time it has not made money for 
you, return it to us freight collect. 

We are putting it squarely up to 
you—could anything be fairer—Get 
the facts—Write today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps 
Throughout the World 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
66 POPLAR STREET ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Duxbak Wakes You Up 
To Opportunities— 


When you try one Duxbak Belt and find how 
differently it works—how steady the output of the 
machine becomes—how perfectly it runs on pulleys 
in all weathers—you suddenly wake up to the fact 
that the poorly belted other machines owe you 
money at every turn. Try one Duxbak—Duxbak 
is the truly cheapest belting anyway. 


Awarded Gold Medal of Honor at the San Francisco Exposition 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


51 Ferry Street New York 
CHICAGO, 128 W. Kinzie Street SEATTLE, WASH., 305 First Avenue, South 
BOSTON, 232 Summer Street, opposite South SALT LAKE CITY, 115 W. Second South Street 


Station 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 N. Third Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 475 S. Main Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 272 Marietta Street 


ST. LOUIS, 18 S. Broadway 
DETROIT, 72 Congress Street, West 
KANSAS CITY, 1324-26 W. Twelfth Street 


The TEXAS CHAS. A. SCHIEREN CO., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, 337 Second Avenue 205 S. Market Street, DALLAS, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 404-406 Canal Street OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 
DENVER, 1752 Arapahoe Street CLEVELAND, 777 Rockwell Avenue 
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Rock Drill Steel : 


Hollow and Solid | 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 

Manufactured only by the : 

INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 
ON 
4 
W 
o 
J 
¢ @ 
| 

Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 

MAKING NEW RECORDS 
Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City # 
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Leather remains the logical material for belting purposes 
in spite of the most ambitious claims of manufacturers 

of substitutes. Actual demonstration has proven leather 
belts superior for service and hard usage to any other 
medium of transmission. 


Quality Built In 


has established this brand with users in all parts 
of this country and abroad. For all ordinary 
drives always use this well-known brand of 
leather belting exclusively. For drives through 
steam of moisture specify our ‘‘Sea Lion” (Water- 
\ proof) Belting—guaranteed not to separate at 
the laps. 


Write for illustrated catalogue of our complete line 


Chicago Belting Co. 


Makers of Superior Leather Belts for over a quarter of a century 


new York 102 No. Green Street san Francisco 


mamas. Cliiceago, U.6.A. 


64 New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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Leading coal mining companies make record tonnages and low operating 
costs by using G-E Equipment 


HEN you cut down manufactur- 

ing costs—up go your profits. 

When you increase your pro- 
duction—when you increase the quality 
of your products—when you decrease 
spoilage—up go your profils. 
When you make it easier for an employee 
to produce more, you make it easier for 
him to earn more; and you find it easier 
to get the better kind of help and much 
easier tokeepthem. Andup go your profits. 


When you cut down your power costs, 


when you cut down maintenance of 
plant—when you reduce overhead super- 
vision—when you lessen breakage of 
machinery—when you reduce stoppage 
of machinery—these mean more profits. 


These advantages and a greatly increased capacity 
for service to your customers come to plants equip- 


ped with G-E Motor Drive. 


We will gladly send a member of our Engineering 
Organization who wiil study the requirements and 
conditions of your plart, and tell you how, where 
and whyG-E Motor Vrive will give you manufac- 
turing advantages. 


Building Bigger Business by Better Methods 


Drive 


General Office, Schenectady N-Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


Sales Offices in all large cities 


7021 
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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We t these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

d for Booklet 
fully describing. 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other. form of wire 


rope use. 
Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Supreme Award 
of Merit 


Made by 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


H. Channon 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Company 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


oo 
; GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


Unexcelled Service 
New Catalogue from press soon. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
oo 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


Dependable Merchandise 
Send for your copy. 


wall 


SS. 

RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
IPO 

COMER 

4 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 
Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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(BRITE=LITE. 


The Successful Lamp 
—of Modern Mining— 


There are real reasons for the remarkable suc- 
cess of Brite-Lite. 


Brite-Lite sets a pace that never before has 
been reached in carbide miners lamp. 


Economical—Saving as high as 20% carbide. 
Gas and water feed that will not clog. 
MADE IN SEEe TEES Water will not overflow and run down the 
Type M—Cap Lamp visor of your cap. 

Type F—Foreman Lamp 


Type D—Drivers Lamp 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
HARKER MFG. COMPANY 
MADE IN TWO SIZES Pearl and Broadway 


4 Hours Burnine Capacity CINCINNATI 
83 “ OHIO 


The **CEAG”’ Coupon Books 
Cap Lamp 


Mine Commissaries 
Represents the 


highest _develop- 
ment in Electric 
Miners Cap Lamp. 


“CEAG” 
gives a wide angle 
of light, a greater 
volume, and is reli- 
ableand dependable 
—easy to handle : 
and operate—with 
a guaranteed low ' The best method of handling sales. 
maintenance cost. ; They save time and money—Stop 
Bulletin 101—is leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


yours for the asking.. “CEAG” Cap Lamp a quarter century. 
Approval 15 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


(Concordia Safety Lamp 


Company Allison Coupon Company 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


Re: 
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Goodman Alternating Current 
Mining Machines 


Breast, Shortwall and Straightface Types 


Enable realization of important 
economies in coal cutting costs: 


1. Less copper for distribution of 
power to working faces in 
ever-widening territory. 

2. Reduced transmission losses. 

3. No commutator troubles, 

4. Less abuse of the machine. 


5. Avoids conversion to direct 
current when alternating cur- 
rent is the preferable or only 
available primary power; sav- 
ing in investment costs, 
attendance expense, main- 
tenance charges and operative 
Shortwall Machine—Alternating Current 


Let us consider your situation with you. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, IIL. 


New York Pittsburgh Cinci ti Charleston, W.Va. Birmingham St. Louis Denver Seattle 
(S5) 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
in Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 
All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


: 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mecbanical 
Dryers in the world. 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW & CO- 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Largest Illinois Coal Mines 
are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 

equipped with 

Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, Illinois 
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Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
"Tare real and tangible. The wheels will 


not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high bye A 


of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run 
This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 


months to a year with one lubrication. 


or six 


each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 


discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. 


investigate this Truck. 


It will pay you to 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Tru¢ks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: 


Office and Works 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


382522233 


Hockensmith Wheel 


and Mine Car Co. 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——_Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue “‘M’’ upon request 


A Symbol of 
Reliability 


When you see the O-B Trade Mark 
on any kind of Mine Trolley Material 
or on Rail Bonds, you can be sure there 
are articles which are reliable and 
efficient. 


Catalog No. 16 describes the complete line 
of O-B Haulage Materials. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, " 511 Hammond Building 
Member American Electrochemicai Society DETROIT, MICH. 


Member American Mining Congress. 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


It is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


The Brown Palace Hotel 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers” 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


all the distinctive advantages of the improved 

z B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 

sheet silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 

and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 

Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. : 

Guarantee your next instrument investment by 


investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request have that kind of reliability that constantly 
brings complete details and actual photograph. No 


ae. and continuously keeps on being reliable. 
Write us today for catalog. 
HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 


is spesiady. designed to meet their every requirement. 
as 
a. & 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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“CONDOR” 


The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT 


One-sixteenth Re-inforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. 


CONVEYOR BELTS 


Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rubber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Company 


Factories and Executive Offices — Passaic, N. J. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia 


In mining operations, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber Belting for Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 

Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting to use for any 
particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, illustrated catalog will be 
sent freeon request. Please use your business letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 629 Market St. CHICAGO, 182 West Lake St. 
PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood St. NEW YORK, 53 Murray St. 


J 
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Mechanical Rubber Goods for Mining 
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WITTE 


“KERO-OIL” 


ENGINES 


Factory Prices Direct 


2to 22 H-P. 


* For operating Ore Crushers, Conveyors, 
Separators, Grinders, Jigs, Agitators, Com- 
pressors, Samplers, Hoisting, Pumping, Drill- 
ing, and all Belted Machinery within the 
range of.H-P. specified. Low first cost and 
low fuel cost. Kerosene saves 50 to 65 per 


cent. Write for catalog and latest prices. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Box No. 87 


The “LITCHFIELD” 
High Grade Hoisting Engines 


For Coal Mines 
Where Rapid Hoisting Is 
Required 
ALSO 
Slope and Endless Rope 

Haulage Engines 


Heavy Duty, Chilled Tread 


or Steel Lined Tipple Sheaves 


Are Our Specialties 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY AND 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Litchfield, Ill. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the ‘“‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, lll. 


: 
AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 
14f 


NIN ING 


For Heavy Duty 


INTHER TRUCKS are built to with- tials, drop forged axles, Timken bearings, four 
stand the most extreme demands of bearing crank shaft, force feed lubrication, 
heavy service. They. are built to optional wheel base and frame lengths, 34% 
stand up—to deliver a greater effici- per cent nickel gears, constant mesh transmis- 
ency at a lower cost for maintaining, operation sion, vanadium steel springs, etc. 
and upkeep than has ever been possible in the 
past. We will be glad to serve you with full Win- 
ther details, and place at your disposal our 
hauling engineers. 


Winther Trucks have earned in six month's 
time the right to,the title of ‘“‘The Highest 
Grade Truck Made in America.” 


A booklet showing an exact comparison of 
Winther specifications and the new United 
States Army specifications based on the Mexi- 
can experience will be sent you free on request. 
There is a model for every purpose: 


Yet Winther dependability is not gained at 
the cost of excess weight. You will find here 
no faults of design covered by dead metal. 
The secret of Winther performance is simple 
enough. It is just this—Winther to-day repre- 
sents the concrete result of the lessons learned Model 47 Maximum 4,090 pounds 
on the Mexican border in truck construction Model 67 Maximum 6,000 pounds 
and operation. You will find in the Winther Model 87 Maximum 8,090 pounds 
Truck internal gear drive, locking differen- Model 127 Maximum 12,000 pounds 


WINTHER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
4 KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Big Production Makes Low Grade Ore Profitable 


As much the low cost of handling as the treatment makes this possible—treatment today being so largely 
mechanical. 

“S-A” Labor Saving Devices—Belt Conveyors, Feeders, Pan Samrepern, etc.—enable concentrator, smelter 
and mine owners to handle huge quantities of low-grade ore profitably. 

It is impossible to manufacture a “cheap “conveyor that will handle large capacities economically. ‘“‘S-A” 
Conveyors stand the gaff. Why? Because they are designed and built by men who know the field and specialize 
on this particular class of equipment only. 

“S-A"’ Engineers are not bound by hard and fast rules but adapt their skill to overcoming physical conditions, 


This traveling hopper and steel apron 
feeder travels on rails above a belt con- 
veyor and may be moved to a position 
beneath any one of several bin gates, 

which serve the conveyor. The apron and truck are driven by individual electric motors. _The operator's platform 
with controllers for each motor is at the opposite end of the frame. This type of feeder was designed to meet a condi- 
tion where otherwise a number of stationary feeders with separate drives would have been required. 


& 
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**S-A” Double Traveling Grizzley 
makes the following separation: 
3-in. to 24-in. lumps to 


l-in. to 3-in. lumps by-pass }to furnace 
Fines (below l-in.) return to roaster. 
“S-A” Co. have kept abreast of the times and anticipated the future. So let the ‘‘S-A”’ Engineering Corps care- 
fully study your particular requirements. Advice, preliminary plans and cost estimation (and a year’s subscription 
to house organ, “‘The Labor Saver’’), free—no obligation incurred. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
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Vot. 3, No. 6 


WASHINGTON 


June, 1917 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The American Mining Congress was 
organized at Denver, Colorado, August, 
1897. It had been planned that its 1917 
convention should properly commemo- 
rate its twentieth anniversary and the 
achievements of the Mining Congress. 

The Board of Directors, recognizing 
that the supreme duty of the hour is to 
bend every energy toward a termination 
of the great conflict now pending for 
the furtherance of the cause of democ- 
racy in the world, has decided not to 
hold a convention this year in order that 
the best effort of each of our members 
may be applied to these great national 
problems. 

Many organizations have deemed it 
their duty to organize special commit- 
tees, but the Directors of the Mining 
Congress, because of the widely diversi- 
fied interests of its members, believe that 
each can render better service by assist- 
ing that department of the Council of 
National Defense with which he is most 
familiar rather than cumber these efforts 
with additional agencies. It is recog- 
nized, however, that the importance of 
the mining industry in carrying on the 
world war and the economic changes 
which are necessitated by the stress of 
present conditions are so great as to call 
for united effort in order that these bur- 
dens may be met without disorganizing 
its productive machinery, and that care- 
ful foresight is required in order that 
the difficulties of readjustment after the 
war is over shall be so anticipated and 
provided for that the changes in future 
conditions may be made with the least 
inconvenience and loss to the industry. 


As a substitute for its twentieth con- 
vention, it has been decided to issue a 
special Twentieth Anniversary number 
of the Mininc Concress JourNAL, in 
which it will be undertaken to concen- 
trate the best thought of the mining in- 
dustry upon the various questions which 
would naturally have been discussed had 
a convention been held. It is hoped that 
condensed statements giving the views 
of many thousands of men interested in 
the mining industry may be assembled 
and that the best thought upon its varied 
problems may be better secured by this 
plan than through a convention. 

Engineering problems are not greatly 
varied by the present disturbances. Eco- 
nomic and legislative conditions will be 
substantially altered, and because of 
these changes, a greater need of fore- 
sight and preconsideration is necessary. 

Contributions will be confined to mat- 
ters pertaining to the economics of the 
operation of mines and the distribution 
and exchange of mining products, leav- 
ing as far as may be to the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers the en- 
gineering field which it covers so effi- 
ciently. 

It is believed that by this plan a better 
consensus of the views of the mining 
men of the nation can be assembled and 
a better purpose served without inter- 
fering with the efforts which every mem- 
ber of the Mining Congress desires to 
make in behalf of his country. 

Each of our members is requested to 
submit to the secretary such questions 
as in his opinion should be considered in 
order that this general plan may be made 
most effective, 
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STATE AND FEDERAL 
REVENUES 

The legislature of the State of Utah 
has very wisely adopted a joint resolu- 
tion calling for a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the several western states 
and the Federal authorities at Washing- 
ton for the purpose of establishing a 
definite policy in the segregation of State 
and Federal revenue and for the con- 
sideration of the subject of Federal and 
State sources of revenue. The MINING 
CoNnGREss JOURNAL thoroughly approves 
the plan proposed and believes that such 
a meeting would be of very great value 
to the West and to the country as a 
whole. All governmental revenues must 
depend to a large extent upon the prac- 
tical paying ability of the interests which 
pay the tax. The support and mainte- 
nance of government are therefore best 
conserved by the creation of conditions 
which will permit a sufficient contribu- 
tion through taxation to provide the nec- 
essary expenses of government without 
too great burdens upon the taxpayer. 
The United States has been very fortu- 
nate in the past in being able to meet 
its expenses by indirect taxation. This 
indirect taxation has its source in the 
people’s prosperity, in that import and in- 
ternal revenue taxes cannot be collected 
except there be a consumption of the im- 
ported goods afd those articles upon 
which an internal revenue tax is laid. 
These sources of revenue yield in pro- 
portion to the extent to which these 
goods are used by the public. The pros- 
perity of the various sections of the 
United States is therefore of vital con- 
cern to the national government. The 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that all taxes shall be uniformly 
assessed. It will therefore be proper for 
this conference to consider the funda- 
mental principles involved in the produc- 
tion of revenue, and the proper division 
of that revenue between the Federal and 
State governments. The Mrntnc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL urges that immediate ac- 
tion be taken upon this resolution in order 
that this conference and its recommenda- 
tion may precede the action by Congress 
upon the many bills before it having to 


do with the fuel and power resources of 
the west. An analysis will demonstrate 
beyond question that the proposed leas- 
ing bills now before the Congress of the 
United States will put a burden of taxa- 
tion upon some states which is not paid 
by other states and therefore in contra- 
vention of the principles laid down by 
the national Constitution. 

Sec. VIII of Article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States says: 


The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excise, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 


The lowest royalty proposed in any 
of the many leasing bills which have 
been considered by Congress provides 
for the payment of a royalty of two 
cents per ton to the Federal Government 
upon all coal produced under any pro- 
posed lease. This would, to that extent, 
put a tax upon western states not paid 
by eastern states in which coal lands 
had passed into private ownership be- 
fore this new plan was considered. 

As an illustration, let us suppose that 
the coal reserves of Pennsylvania had 
originally been placed under a leasing 
system. Pennsylvania’s production last 
year was approximately 165,000,000 tons 
oi bituminous and 90,000,000 tons of 
anthracite. A royalty of two cents per 
ton upon this production would have pro- 
duced more than $6,000,000. What 
would Pennsylvania say if she were as- 
sessed six million dollars upon her pro- 
duction while her competitors in the coal 
market were exempt from such taxation? 
And not only that, but the State had been 
deprived of the right to tax this property 
which now yields a large revenue for the 
support of the State Government. Penn- 
sylvania’s wail would be long and loud 
and probably effective because she has 
thirty-two members of Congress. Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado and 
New Mexico combined, have but ten 
members and being without power to 
successfully resist, their industrial 
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growth is to be so hampered by unequal 
taxation as to hinder that growth in popu- 
lation which would put them on a par 
with Pennsylvania although each of these 
States has equal coal reserve and 
double the area of Pennsylvania. 

West Virginia in 1916 produced ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. At two cents per ton royalty 
this would have netted the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,500,000. What would the 
people of West Virginia say if the State 
were deprived of the right to tax a con- 
siderable part of the property which she 
is required to protect and also singled 
out to pay one and one-half million dol- 
lars taxes to the Federal Government 
while the surrounding coal producing 
states were exempt from this federal 
tax? 

It may be said in reply, and with much 
of truth, that had this principle been ap- 
plied to any one of these states from the 
beginning that the coal production therein 
would have been so small as to make the 
tax a matter of small importance. It is 
just this to which the western states ob- 
ject most strenuously. The injustice of 
such a tax is so apparent that no further 
argument is necessary. But there is still 
a stronger reason against the proposed 
system. That it carries with it the nec- 
essity for control by agents of the Fed- 
eral Government under restrictions 
which would destroy executive power in 
the management and prevent efficiency in 
operation and economy in production. 
The principle involved constitutes one of 
the most important internal questions 
which faces the American people. By all 
means, let the conference proposed be 
called. By all means, let the President of 
the United States send a strong delega- 
tion. By all means, let each House of 
Congress send a strong delegation of 
men in whom it has confidence. Let 
each of the states involved be represented 
by the proper delegation and let this con- 
ference go carefully over all of the issues 
involved in this controversy. THE MIN- 
ING Concress JOURNAL believes that the 
proper discussion of these subjects will 
result in a practically unanimous recom- 
mendation to Congress, and it believes 
that that recommendation should precede 
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any action on the part of the Congress of 
the United States which has for its pur- 
pose a revolutionary change of the prin- 
ciples upon which western pioneers have 
transformed the great American desert 
into an empire of civilization. 


COOPERATION IN THE MINING 
INDUSTRY 

The American Mining Congress is a 
great cooperative agency, looking to the 
complete cooperation of all branches of 
the mining industry. It hopes to bring 
the combined influence of every branch 
of the industry to the solution of the 
problems of each branch. It believes 
that the Government and big business 
should know each other better; it be- 
lieves that capital and labor should know 
each other better, and that all these 
forces should cooperate to accomplish 
the highest efficiency and conservation in 
the mining industry. These results can 
only be accomplished through perfect 
cooperation. A perfect cooperation in- 
cludes your assistance; it includes the 
assistance of all of your friends who 
are not already allied with the move- 
ment. Business conditions everywhere 
interest you; labor conditions every- 
where interest you. Gold mining in 
Colorado, iron mining in Michigan, cop- 
per mining in Montana and Arizona, oil 
mining in Oklahoma and California and 
coal mining in nearly all the states inter- 
est you and have a vital influence upon 
your prosperity. Cooperation is more 
essential in mining than in any other 
industry, because the world’s whole sup- 
ply of raw material, for this and all fu- 
ture generations, is now in existence. 
This available supply being a constant 
menace to prices calls for a better co- 
operation among mining men. The 
Mrininc Concress JouRNAL will keep 
you posted as to national activities which 
affect your business and will discuss 
economic problems in which you are 
interested. 

Each issue carries 40,000 words of 
absolutely original matter, gathered by 
close contact with Congressional commit- 
tees and the various bureaus which have 
to do with mining. Every mining man 
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of importance should be an active mem- 
ber of the American Mining Congress. 
Those whose interest is not so important 
should be associate members. All mem- 
berships include a subscription to the 
Mininc Concress JOURNAL, 

No other business is so vital to the 
nation’s industrial prosperity. No other 
business needs cooperation so greatly. 
There is no other national agency 
through which this cooperation can be 
secured. 


“THE FOOD SITUATION” 


The press of the country is vigorously 
protesting against what 1s termed the 
criminal extortion of food gamblers. To 
the extent that these agencies have been 
responsible for the general belief that 
we are facing a food famine there may 
be reason for these criticisms. As a re- 
sult of the fear thus created large stocks 
of food supplies have been purchased by 
individuals, thus creating a food short- 
age, One man is reported to have bought 
$1,000 worth of groceries, including 
twenty barrels of flour. There is not 
now and never has been to exceed a six 
weeks’ supply of food in the country; it 
is plain that if 5 per cent of the people 
shall each lay in a two years’ supply of 
a certain article, the whole available 
temporary supply will be immediately 
exhausted. The example given repre- 
sents an extreme case, but it remains true 
that the general increase in the purchase 
of supplies has resulted in a scarcity 
which has stampeded the market. The 
blame should rather be laid to the door 
of those leaders of public thought who 
have become unduly agitated in the face 
of the present unusual conditions. Those 
who are now extravagantly agitating the 
public mind in order that public senti- 
ment may be aroused to a sense of the 
needs of the present situation are as far 
too radical in these expressions as were 
those upon the other side in the recent 
past who insisted that the country was 
absolutely safe from all impending dan- 
gers. There is no cause for alarm. The 
food supply upon the whole is prac- 
tically normal. 
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PREACHING AND PRACTICE 


In an address before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in New York 
City, William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, in commenting upon the 
interdependency of labor and capital, 
said: 

“This is no time to rock the boat. 

“Consult labor. Give it a fair and free voice 
and meet it half way—not as an adversary to 
be feared, but as a friend to be considered. 
Our general efficiency must not be interrupted 
by local misunderstandings. 

“There should now be no disturbance of 
labor standards,” he continued. “No sugges- 
tions of altered hours. Let these things rest 
tili the nation itself calls. Keep the standards 
oi living untouched and the standard of 
friendly leadership exalted.” : 


We fully approve these sentiments 
so far as it is possible to carry them out, 
but when necessity requires a greater 
production than is possible under these 
conditions then we believe the eight-hour 
standard must be set aside. This condi- 
tion seems now to prevail in some of the 
departments of Washington, and we are 
glad to note that the President of the 
United States, while probably fully ap- 
proving the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Redfield, has issued an order setting 
aside the eight-hour restriction where 
the necessity of the nation seems to re- 
quire it. The order is as follows: 


Suspension of Eight-Hour Clause in Contracts 
(Executive order.) 


Under authority contained in the naval ap- 
propriation act approved March 4, 1917 (Pub- 
lic No. 391, Sixty-fourth Congress) it is 
hereby ordered that the provisions of the 
eight-hour act of June 19, 1912, are suspended 
with respect to persons engaged upon work 
covered by contracts with the United States, 
made under the War Department, for the con- 
struction of any military building or for any 
public work which in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War is important for purposes of 
national defense in addition to the classes of 
contracts enumerated in Executive order of 
March 24, 1917. 

It is further declared that the current status 
of war constitutes an “extraordinary emer- 
gency” within the meaning of that term as used_ 
in the eight-hour act of March 3, 1913 (37 
Stat. 726), and that laborers and mechanics 
employed on work of the character set forth 
above whether employed by Government 


contractors or by agents of the Government 
may, when regarded by the Secretary of War 
as necessary for purposes of national defense, 


‘ 


be required to work in excess of eight hours 
per day, and wages to bs computed in accord- 
ance with the proviso in the said act of March 
4, 1917. 

This order shall take effect from and after 
this date and shall be operative during the 
pending emergency or until further orders. 

Wooprow WILson. 

The White House, 28 April, 1917. 

The men on the farms are now and 
will continue to work more than eight 
hours daily. When the necessity re- 
quires it, the men in the mines and the 
munitions factories will patriotically 
meet the requirements as is being done 
by the Government employes, some of 
whom under the Presidential order are 
now working thirteen hours each day. 


THE PROPERTY OWNERS’ COOP- 
ERATIVE COAL COMPANY 


The Mininc ConcreEss JOURNAL is a 
great believer in cooperation, but it is 
also a believer in the theory that “the 
shoemaker should stick to his last.” 

Thirty thousand apartment house 
owners in Chicago have formed a coal 
mining company and propose to produce 
their own coal. This action has been 
determined upon because of the fact that 
in the recent past the market price of 
coal has been above the cost of produc- 
tion. For many years these same apart- 
ment house owners have been supplied 
with coal at less than its cost and the 
coal operators who have furnished this 
coal have done so at a positive loss of not 
less than ten cents per ton. During the 
recent era of high prices, most of these 
houses have been supplied with coal 
under old-time contracts at very much 
less than its cost of production, in many 
cases the operator having received thirty 
or forty cents per ton less than it cost 
him to produce it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this 
apartment house company will eliminate 
selling expenses by virtue of having a 
certain market already created and that 
it can operate continuously because the 
demand can be accurately estimated in 
advance, thus eliminating two great ex- 
penses which the average coal operator 
must meet, viz., selling cost and the cost 
of idle periods, we venture the assertion 
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that within five years the members of 
this new coal company will find their 
coal is costing more money than it can be 
obtained for in the open market, and 
that the mines now being purchased will 
be for sale. This prediction will surely 
come true unless the combined intelligence 
of coal operators shall evidence more of 
sagacity than in the past, when each 
slump in the market has brought more 
intensive price cutting. If these condi- 
tions shall again prevail the loss on the 
sale of these mines will consume all the 
advantage gained by temporarily secur- 
ing cheap coal. 

Let us hope that these losing condi- 
tions may not again prevail in the coal 
industry. 


LOYAL SERVICE EXPECTED 


In the May issue of the Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL it was suggested that con- 
ditions might be such in this country as 
to require that its workers should work 
ten hours each day to make up the 
shortage in our productive capacity cre- 
ated by the withdrawal of so large a 
number of men for service in the Army 
and in the manufacture of munitions of 
war. This editorial has led to consider- 
able criticism upon the grounds that 
under color of an emergency it is sought 
to break down the standards which have 
been secured by much agitation and 
many hard fought battles, and that if 
these privileges are now surrendered 
their recovery will require the same 
tedious process which has led up to 
present conditions. If the responsibili- 
ties of this nation are to be met effect- 
ively, the man on the farm, the man in 
the mines, and the man in the trench 
must render the very best service of 
which he is capable. If the offer of the 
National Labor Council to President 
Wilson means anything, it means that 
the best service of which its members 
are capable shall be rendered. This offer 
was accepted by the people of the United 
States in good faith and the Mrnine 
ConcrEss JouRNAL hopes that the rep- 
resentatives of labor will not discredit 
the patriotism and loyalty of the mem- 
bers of organized labor by any quibbling 
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which will interfere with its best efforts. 
The Annalist sums up the best thought 
on this subject in the following language: 

“It will be well for every citizen of the 
United States to think first of the national 
emergency and bend his every effort to that 
end. We are not certain, however, that a 
sufficiently clear distinction is being drawn in 
labor circles between what may be attempted 
for private ends and what may be needed for 
national purposes. Labor should not be made 
to yield up any right or any privilege during 
the period of the war for the sake of adding 
to private profits, but labor ought to be will- 
ing to forego any privilege or any right for 
the sake of helping the national cause. The 
line should be clearly drawn between the two. 
Labor is justified in denouncing any effort, 
from whatever quarter it may come, to at- 
tempt to force a lessening of its privileges or 
rights for the sake of private gain; but let 
not labor be misled into confusing that with 
the just demands which the country may have 
to make upon labor and capital alike in the 
serious work which it has in hand.” 

At the present time the employes in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
“at Washington are working thirteen 
hours each day. Shall the underpaid 
women employes of the Government be 
required to work overtime to meet a na- 
tional emergency while the broad-shoul- 
dered laborer shirks his duty upon the 
ground that it “would impair funda- 
mental rights which are the basis for our 
freedom?” Notwithstanding its critics, 
the Minrnc CoNncrEss JOURNAL desires 
to stand squarely upon its editorial state- 
ment of last month that “It is no time 
to quibble over the niceties of contracts, 
or the future relation of labor and capi- 
tal. It is time for every man to render 
the very best service of which he is 
capable to the fullest measure. A great 
national emergency requires it. Let us 
meet that emergency now and arrange 
our adjustments after the emergency has 
been met.” 


THE COAL BOARD 
After three weeks of operation, the 
fuel board has established itself in the 
public confidence. This is a real achieve- 
ment. It is not going to be easy to re- 
tain this confidence. It cannot be ex- 


pected that the board will be a popular 
body. Its activities necessarily will make 
it the target of attack. Confidence, how- 
ever, will not be lost if the board goes 
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ahead, without fear or favor, and does 
what is best for the country. 

There is no doubt in our minds that 
the board will act unvaryingly in the 
interest of the whole people. There will 
be special favors neither for the coal 
operators nor for any other body of citi- 
zens. There will be favor for no indus- 
try and for no section. We know this 
because we are acquainted intimately 
with the distinguished personnel of the 
board. Outside of the coal industry and 
certain restricted areas, we daresay, that 
the names of Peabody, Moderwell, War- 
riner, Pierce or Storrow do not bear the 
same significance as they do to us. Con- 
sequently every effort must be made to 
give full publicity to every act of the 
board which will not convey valuable 
intelligence to the enemies of our coun- 
try. Frankness and full publicity are 
two of the surest aids in retaining the 
confidence of the public. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


A temporary cessation of purchasing 
caused by a foolish panic-creating propa- 
ganda for economy has developed agita- 
tion among the retail dealers of the 
country and created a temporary condi- 
tion of business restriction. 

Aside from this temporary scare, busi- 
ness conditions are good. There is every 
reason to believe that business require- 
ments will gradually expand. There is 
no food shortage and yet we need to 
produce at least 25 per cent more food 
than normal in order to meet our own 
needs and the needs of our Allies. There 
is no coal shortage, and yet we shall 
need to produce at least 50,000,000 tons 
of coal more this year than last in order 
to meet the increased uses for coal at 
home, both in manufacturing and for the 
Navy, and also meet the needs of our 
Allies. To meet these demands, business 
must be very greatly stimulated—it can- 
not be otherwise. There have been times 
in the history of our country when a 
shortage of money has restricted busi- 
ness operations. Today money is plentiful. 
Its abundance constitutes one of the 
gravest dangers which we are to face in 
the future. 
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The Mrninc Concress JOURNAL com- 
mends the statements made by Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis before the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce. After 
calling attention to the fact that some- 
thing of a panic has seized our usually 
sensible men, Mr. Lewis declared: 

“Our nation is not hungry; our people are 
not starving; our country cannot be starved; 
the manufactories need not be closed down; 
business need not be limited, and enterprise, 
instead of being curtailed, should be encour- 
aged and enlarged. Let there be an end to 
this cry of despair, this wail of disaster.” 

The Mrinrnc ConcreEss JOURNAL be- 
lieves that the country is now facing the 
most marvelous industrial expansion 
which it has ever known—an expansion 
carrying with it inherent dangers which 
can be neutralized by proper forethought. 
It hopes that a statesmanship will de- 
velop able to neutralize the naturally dis- 
turbing effect of a change from high 
prices to lower prices. It cannot be 
anticipated that the present inflated 
prices can continuously prevail, but it is 
certain that so long as the war lasts 
there will be an increasing demand for 
the products of the farm, the mine and 
the factory. After the war there will 
be a continuing demand for material 
with which to rebuild the devastated 
battlefields of Europe, to restore pro- 
ductive machinery at home now being 
exhausted to meet the super-demand and 
to replenish the warehouses which the 
war’s demand has depleted. At no time 
in history has the business future been 
more promising, and at no time in his- 
tory has there been a greater need for 
wise states‘nanship. 


TRADE COMMISSION TO WATCH 
DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE 


In its interim report of May 4 to the United 
States Senate the Federal Trade Commission 
promised that its utmost efforts would be 
used to assure fair distribution and fair prices 
of anthracite coal. 

The commission has sent agents into dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who will observe 
closely throughout the anthracite trade the 
operation of plans formulated at recent con- 
ferences of the commission with operators. 
jobbers and representative retailers for bring- 
ing prices down to moderate levels and keep- 
ing them there. 
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These field agents will report promptly to 
the commission for appropriate action any 
renewal of the intolerable abuses that marked 
the activities of certain elements in the trade 
during recent months. 

The independent operators have realized 
that the situation cails for public spirited 
action on their part, and it is expected that 
they will reduce their present prices to mod- 
erate levels for the season and cooperate in 
every way with the commission. 


UNIFORM PRICE SOUGHT BY 
ALL IN COAL INDUSTRY 


Uniform working time at the mines and 
uniform prices for coal throughout the year 
represent the millenium toward which the 
coal mine operator, the shipper, and the re- 
sponsible retail dealer have been looking. It 
is confidently expected that those engaged in 
the coal trade will give every aid and assis- 
tance to their customers and to the country 
in general in endeavoring to avert next win- 
ter a repetition of the coal shortage just ex- 
perienced. The producer of coal will evi- 
dently profit more if he ships steadily 
throughout the summer than if the price later 
reaches unheard-of figures and he can not 
get his product to market. (From C. E. 
Lesher’s “War Bulletin” on coal.) 


WOLFLIN SUBMITS SCHEDULE 
FOR MERIT RATING OF MINES 


Merit rating standards for mines have been 
drawn up by H. M. Wolflin, the representa- 
tive of the Bureau in California. Mr. Wolflin 
has submitted his draft of the schedule to 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer. The 
schedule is now being studied carefully in the 
Bureau. While the subject is one presenting 
such complications as to make impossible a 
perfect scheme of rating, it is ‘believed a very 
efficient schedule will be evolved from the 
draft submitted by Mr. Wolflin. 


Explosives Indispensable 


“Explosives are essential to our civilization; 
we can not go on without explosives. Trans- 
portation, mining, agriculture, and all of the 
industries are founded today upon the use 
of explosives. We could not get out material 
as cheaply or as readily, and in many instances 
could not get it out at all today, without the 
use of explosives.”—Charles E. Munroe, con- 
sulting explosive expert, Bureau of Mines, 
before the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 


Tells of Grand Canyon 


An example of unusual enterprise is the 
publication by Fred Harvey of N. H. Darton’s 
storv of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. The 
publication is copyrighted by Mr. Harvey. 
It contains numerous illustrations taken in 
the Grand Canyon. The book is printed in 
splendid style. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 
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DORSEY J. PARKER 
Mine Safety Engineer 


Dorsey J. Parker, the mine safety engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, was born in Roberts, 
Alabama, October 11, 1877. Other biographical 
facts are as follows: 

Graduated from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, 1901; studying later at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Member, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 

Two years, assistant division engineer of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 

Eight years, chief mining engineer and as- 
sistant general superintendent of the Galloway 
Coal Company of Memphis, Tenn. 

One year, superintendent of mines of the 
Corona Coal and Iron Company, of Corona, 
Alabama. 

Two years, general superintendent of the 
American Coal Corporation of Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

From November,’ 1914, to March, 1916, min- 
ing engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, 
in charge of mine rescue car No. 8, assigned 
to West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky; 
March, 1916, to December, 1916, assistant to 


the Mine Safety Engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines; December, 1916, to date, Mine Safety 
Engineer, in charge of mine accident investi- 
gation, the study of accident prevention and 
the operation of the bureaus mine rescue cars 
and rescue stations variously located through- 
out the United States. 


PUBLIC THE POTENT FACTOR 
IN THE FUEL SITUATION 


It is perhaps difficult for.many to under- 
stand why, in view of the facts that nearly 
600,000,000 tons of coal was mined and used 
last year and an unlimited supply is yet un- 
mined, there should have been any trouble 
in getting fuel in the winter of 1916-17, or to 
believe that there may be trouble again next 
winter. A public fully informed on this mat 
ter and ready to cooperate in preventive meas 
ures will be the best means of averting serious 
conditions later. 

Those who have been keeping in touch with 
conditions in the bituminous-coal industry 
foresaw and forecast the recent great increase 
in prices months ahead, but no one was so 
bold a year ago as to predict that in the near 
future prices would reach and stay at so 
high a level. These high prices, in conjunc- 
tion with a serious shortage of coal at con- 
suming centers, turned the thoughts of users 
throughout the United States to the subject 
of fuel and furnished a motive for many in- 
vestigations, Federal, State, and municipal. 

What has happened to the coal industry 
since the European war began is intimately 
and intricately tied up with the extraordi- 
nary things that have happened to all ma- 
chinery of domestic production, including 
labor and transportation, and all these things 
are in one way or another related to the 
great war. The consumer in the United States 
has not had to confront the cutting off of 
imports of coal, for this country, above all, is 
self-contained in its coal supply and imports 
but trivial amounts. The warring nations in 
Europe have not called for coal as they have 
for foodstuffs and metal products, and coal 
exports to neutral countries—for instance, to 
South America—although increasing some- 
what, have fallen far below expectations in 
1914. Exports of bituminous coal were but 
1,100,000 net tons greater in 1916 than in 
1913, an increase of 5 per cent, and the total 
exports represented only 4 per cent of the 
production in 1916—(From C. E. Lesher’s 
“War Bulletin” on coal.) 


Alaska Mining Report 

Much interesting information with regard 
to the mining industry in Alaska is contained 
in the annual report of William Maloney, 
territorial mine inspector for Alaska. The 
report covers eightv-six pages of printed 
matter and is intelligently and concisely 
prepared. 
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COMMITTEE ON COAL PRODUCTION BEGINS ITS 
WORK AUSPICIOUSLY 


Cooperation of Operators with the Government in Meeting Demands of the Existing 
Emergency is Assured—Chairman Peabody Organizes His Board 
and Gets Down to Work Quickly 


That the Committee on Coal Production of 
the Council of National Defense is going to 
be able to solve the intricate problems that 
confront it is a very general prediction from 
those who have kept abreast with the board's 
activities since its initial meeting, May 9. 
Much of the work being done by the com- 
mittee is of a nature that it can not be dis- 
cussed until definite conclusions are reached. 
Negotiations have been in progress during the 
past two weeks with the Navy Department 
regarding the furnishing of coal to the navy 
at a pre-war rate. The committee brought 
about the pooling arrangement which was 
agreed to by those interested in the move- 
ment of the lake coals. An account of this 
arrangement is given in another column. The 
committee also has arranged a conference 
looking to a similar arrangement with regard 
to tide-water coal. 

The personnel of the committee and the 
assignments of the different coal producing 
regions are as follows: 

Francis S. Peabody, Chairman. 

George W. Reed, Secretary. 

E. J. Berwind, New York, representing 
Central Pennsylvania, Maryland and Low 
Volatile fields of West Virginia. 

W. W. Keefer, Pittsburgh, -Pa., represent- 
ing Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michi- 
gan. 

Van H. Manning, Washington, D. C., Di- 
rector, United States Bureau of Mines. 

C. M. Moderweil, Chicago, IIl., representing 
Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky. 

E. L. Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y., representing 
Coke Industry. 

Erskine Ramsey, Birmingham, Ala., 
senting Alabama, Tennessee. 
North Carolina. 

George Otis Smith, Washington, D. C., Di- 
rector, United States Geological Survey. 

James J. Storrow, Boston, Mass., represent- 
ing New England. 

H. N. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo., represent- 
ing Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa., represent- 
ing Anthracite Coal Industry. 

J. F. Welborn, Denver, Colo., representing 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wy- 
oming. 

Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa., repre- 
senting Eastern Kentucky, Virginia and High 
Volatile fields of West Virginia. 
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In announcing the appointment of the com- 
mittee the Council of National Defense said: 

The Committee on Coal Production of the 
Council of National Defense is designed to 
increase the output of coal at the mines and 
to cooperate with the Committee on Raw Ma- 
terials, of the Advisory Commission, and with 
the Transportation Committee, also of the 
Advisory Commission, in accelerating the 
movement of coal to points where the need 
is greatest. 

This committee, it is expected, will aid in 
solving one of the biggest and most difficult 
problems in connection with the defense of 
the nation. The needs of the Government 
itself are large, but the indirect needs are 
still larger. With production increased to 
meet the increased needs of the nation, under 
war conditions, there will be required im- 
proved facilities for prompt transportation of 
coal from the bituminous, anthracite and coke 
fields. 

Mr. Peabody, president of the Pea- 
body Coal Company, of Chicago, who has 
been designated as chairman of the Committee 
on Coal Production, has turned over his busi- 
ness affairs to others, so that he may give his 
entire time to the Government’s service. His 
committee is representative of all branches of 
the coal business and it will have the coopera- 
tion of the firms and corporations upon whose 
spirit of patriotism and cooperation the Gov- 
ernment must rely. 

There will be subcommittees, working in 
various parts of the country, in order to bring 
about direct contact with the producers and 
business firms whose aid will be sought. The 
Committee on Coal Production will work 
likewise in harmony with the Labor Commit- 
tee in maintaining good working conditions, 
which are essential to increased production. 

It is clear that there must be a tremendous 
increase in production at the mines; that there 
must be no interruption of any of the mines; 
that there must be improved freight facilities. 
The Committee on Coal Production will co- 
operate with the mine owners and with the 
Labor Committee in minimizing the danger of 
strikes and bringing about mediation and con- 
ciliation and with the Transportation Commit- 
tee in making available more cars for the 
shipment of coal and giving them a clear 
track. 

Cooperation with the concerns engaged on 
Government work and in need of immediate 
coal supplies will be an important branch of 
the committee’s work. 
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The committee addressed the following let- 
ter to the coal operators of the United States: 

Under the act of Congress approved August 
29, 1916, providing that a Council of National 
Defense be established “for the cooperation of 
the industries and resources for the national 
security and welfare, to consist of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor,” authority is given to 
the Council to organize subordinate bodies for 
its assistance and cooperation. 

Pursuant to this authority the Council of 
National Defense has appointed Mr. Francis 
S. Peabody chairman of and with authority to 
appoint a Committee on Coal Production, rep- 
resentative of the coal-producing districts 
throughout the United States. It is the inten- 
tion that the members of this committee shall 
act as chairmen of subcommittees to be ap- 
pointed by them in their respective districts. 

The committee convened in Washington on 
May 9, at which time, in addition to the mem- 
bers of the committee, there were present 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, Mr. 
W. S. Gifford, director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the Committee on Raw Mate- 
rials, Minerals and Metals, of the Advisory 
Board of the Council of National Defense, 
from whom an outline of the proposed scope 
of the committee’s work was received. 

In approving the appointment of this com- 
mittee and laying before it the work that it 
was expected to do, Secretary Lane referred 
to the cooperative spirit already shown by the 
business men of the country in this mobiliza- 
tion of the resources of the United States. 
“It would surprise the nations of Europe to 
know how intense is the spirit of loyalty on 
the part of our business men and capitalists. 

. . You are at the very root and founda- 
tion of the great industry—the war industry— 
that presents itself on the other side of the 
water. Now, there are two ways of 
dealing with a problem of this kind. One way 
is by the hearty cooperation of the men al- 
ready engaged in the industry. The other way 
is by compulsion. My experience in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission led me to believe 
that the larger men in the railroad industry 
had quite as much vision as I had, and if I 
could show them the importace of an occa- 
sion they would try to meet it. Sb, instead 
of resorting to compulsion, instead of taking 
over mines and great operating plants, we are 
endeavoring to put you men at your best. 
This war is a challenge to us.” 

The country at the present time in the 
matter of its fuel production is confronted 
with a great emergency. 

Notwithstanding the increased production of 
coal from practically every district, the in- 
creasing requirements to meet the needs of all 
classes of industry, as well as for the comfort 
and welfare of the people and the transporta- 
tion of troops, munitions, food and other 
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products, together with the supplying of our 
allies, and for our national protection—all 
these demands are liable to surpass the capacity 
of our mines unless the full cooperation of 
the mining, transporting and distributing 
agents of this country is secured. This emer- 
gency requires not only the development of the 
highest efficiency, especially on account of a 
diminished supply of labor used in the pro- 
duction of coal, but also in more compre- 
hensive methods of cooperation by the coal 
producers with the transporting and distribut- 
ing agencies, so that not only a full produc- 
tion will be secured, but also that this produc- 
tion finds its way over our railroads into those 
centers where the most urgent need exists. 
If the demand for this product continues to 
increase it may be necessary that active steps 
be taken to so far as possible confine the dis- 
tribution and use of it to those activities which 
are more nearly vital to the welfare and pro- 
tection of the nation. That this may not effect 
an unnecessary hardship upon the domestic 
welfare of our people, it is necessary to pro- 
mote the closest cooperation, and because of 
the duty laid upon us to promote this welfare 
we urge upon you that you cooperate with 
this committee in its efforts to promote the 
largest production, the most equitable distribu- 
tion, and the highest use to produce the best 
economic results. No doubt an emergency 
exists, but it is the belief of this committee 
that with your hearty support and the assist- 
ance of the public in conserving supply, suffi- 
cient fuel can be had to meet public necessity. 
We believe that the first essential toward an 
increased production of coal is a close coopera- 
tion between mine employer and mine em- 
ployee, and inasmuch as the United Mine 
Workers of America and the mine operators 
in several districts have already pledged by 
joint resolutions to the Council of National 
Defense, under whom this committee works, 
and have nominated committees, the services 
of which have been offered to the Council of 
National Defense to this end, we now call 
upon the several committees to use their best 
and continued efforts to increase, in so far as 
they are able, the production of coal for the 
public necessities by keeping the mines con- 
tinuously at work, avoiding labor disputes and 
unnecessary shutdowns. The operation of well- 
established mines should not be impeded, and 
we suggest and urge that the practice of mov- 
ing miners from the mines of well-established 
producing companies or communities to other 
districts be discouraged, as this practice creates 
a state of unrest and tends to decrease the 
total output of coal, interfering with the sta- 
bility of the industry which is necessary for 
the highest efficiency. An effort should be 
made to instill in the mind of the individual 
miner and operator, as well as the organized 
body, the necessity of individual effort and 
continuous performance so far as work is 
offered. The miner or the company’s repre- 
sentative who remains at work renders as 
patriotic service as the man at the front. 
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The total production of coal throughout the 
country has been seriously curtailed by diffi- 
culties in transportation service and unequal 
distribution of cars, resulting in shortage in 
the number of cars available for loading, as 
well as congestion in the avenues leading to 
the points of distribution. We urge upon the 
operators that they pledge themselves to load 
all cars obtainable in the shortest time after 
the same become available, and that they 
further take up and urge their customers to 
release these cars at the earliest possible date 
after delivery so as to make them available 
for further use without unnecessary delay, 
and that all practices, such as unnecessary 
holding of cars for reconsignment or other 
purposes, be discontinued except when abso- 
lutely necessary for the public welfare. 

Transportation interests of this country 
have, at the suggestion of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, formed a committee appointed 
by the Council, whose duty it is to coordi- 
nate and promote the efficiency of our rail- 
roads and by agreement with the heads of 
the various railroad companies of this country 
the general policy of their operation has been 
delegated into their hands. It is the purpose 
of the Committee on Coal Production to work 
in the closest harmony with the Committee 
on Transportation and Communication. We 
urge distributing interests, especially in the 
centers of large population, in so far as is 
possible to deliver coal to their customers 
along normal and ordinary lines without cre- 
ating unnecessary panic. We urge in turn 
upon all such distributors that information be 
sent to this committee of conditions in such 
cities as may be benefited by a closer coopera- 
tion of all concerned in our effort to supply 
all communities with their requirements. 

If it is found that in any districts surplus 
coal is obtainable at this time over and above 
the actual needs, it should be divided as 
equally as possible and stored in the bins of 
the ultimate consumer so that the normal 
operation of the industry so far as is possible 
may be continuous, which will tend to prevent 
the necessary hardships which result from an 
unequal distribution of coal. 

Already the centralization in the operation 
of our transportation lines, which has been 
vested in its committee, has proved of the 
greatest benefit to the coal industry, and we 
believe that a like centralization secured 
through this Committee on Coal Production 
in all such matters as are furthered by the 
coordination of all interests will promote a 
still higher efficiency and be of greater benefit 
to producer as well as consumer. 

Secretary Lane expressed to this committee 
the desire of the Government that the business 
men of the United States feel that the burden 
of carrying on this war rests in no inconsider- 
able part upon those who represent the genius 
of economic and industrial life. In meeting 
the present emergency you can build for the 
future betterment of the industry by stabiliz- 
ing it along sound economic lines. Hearty co- 
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operation between mine worker and operator, 
and between producer and consumer expresses 
the best type of patriotism. The cooperation 
of the representatives of the Eastern semi- 
bituminous coal districts in agreeing to fur- 
nish the United States Navy with its next 
year’s supply on satisfactory terms presents 
an example of the splendid spirit which we 
believe will characterize the coal industry as 
a whole. This is the patriotic opportunity for 
coordinated effort and cooperative service to 
the nation. Therefore, we feel sure we can 
rely upon your hearty support. 

Addressing the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion at its initial meeting recently, Franklin 
K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, said: 

“One of the chief gratifications that I have 
had, and perhaps it is the greatest that I have 
had since the war began, or rather since we 
instituted the work of mobilizing the resources 
of the country, has been the cooperative spirit 
shown by the business men of the country. 

“Ever since this war started I have been in 
receipt of letters from bankers, railroad men, 
mine owners, engineers, lawyers, men of the 
largest capacity and the largest income, tender- 
ing their services to the United States and 
offering to put not only their own services, 
but their own plants at the service of the 
Government. It would surprise the nations of 
Europe to know how intense is the spirit of 
loyalty on the part of our large business men 
and capitalists. 

“The idea that we are now working out is to 
get you people—and when I say ‘you’ I 
mean not only the coal men of the United 
States, but those men who are large employ- 
ers of labor, who are capitalists, in the sense 
that they use capital for the development of 
resources—to get you to cooperate in meet- 
ing the national need. I don’t know to 
what extent you realize, but I presume you do 
realize as fully as myself, the greatness of this 
occasion. Not merely as a matter of producing 
men, and feeding men and getting them over 
to the other side, but producing also those 
things that the Allies need, and that we our- 
selves need. 

“There was a tinfe—and it is only a century 
since—when practically the one thing needed 
by an army was food. When the lord on the 
hill wanted to fight his rival, to take a slice 
of his territory away, he had to concern him- 
self with having a certain number of fighting 
men, and then supplying them with food. War 
is now an industrial game; and the foundation 
of industry, as we know it now, is coal. 

“And so it is that you are at the very root 
and foundation of the great war industry. 
Unless we have an abundance, or at least a 
sufficiency, of coal, war cannot be carried on. 

“Now, there are two ways of dealing with a 
problem of this kind. One way is by the 
hearty cooperation of the men already engaged 
in the industry. The other way is by com- 
pulsion. My experience in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission led me to believe that the 
larger men in the railroad industry had quite 
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as much vision as I had, and if I could show 
them the importance of an occasion they would 
try to meet it. So, instead of resorting to com- 
pulsion, instead of taking over mines and 
great operating plants, we are endeavoring to 
put you men to your best. This war is a chal- 
lenge to us. It is a challenge to every miner 
and to every operator, to every railroad man 
and to every inventor as well as a challenge 
to every soldier. It is up to us to show what 
we can do; to prove to the men on the other 
side of the water that out of 150 years of 
freedom and the exercise of personal initia- 
tive and political independence we have de- 
veloped a quality of genius that is superior to 
what they have been able to develop in the 
shorter period that they have enjoyed the 
benefit of free institutions. We have a repu- 
tation throughout the world as the world’s 
greatest organizers. Let us prove that the 
reputation is deserved. 

“The problem that confronts us is not mereiy 
to meet our own demand, but a world demand 
when necessary. That is what this is. You 
know what coal is selling for in Italy, in 
Portugal, and in France. We do not know 
how much of that demand must be met from 
American mines. I think that by fall it will 
be up to us to contribute very largely to the 
support of the munition works and the other 
industries, as well as the domestic supply of 
those countries across the water. 

“Qurs will be a problem of production and a 
problem of transportation to the seaboard; 
and then, somehow, out of the blue, must come 
some way of solving the problem of getting the 
coal across the water. 

“As I said at the beginning, a war cannot 
be carried on today without coal. So, in work- 
ing for Uncle Sam, you are working for those 
on both sides of him and behind him; for the 
little powers that have been oppressed, and 
for the great powers struggling for their lives. 

“T regard this as one of the absolutely essen- 
tial committees. The spirit you have shown in 
responding to the invitation of Mr. Peabody is 
one upon which I congratulate you. I know 
you will meet our nationgl needs. How you 
can do that best must be worked out in detail 
by yourselves. . 

“There are many men who believe that all 
of these problems can be solved by some wave 
of a magic wand. You who have dealt with 
men and with large problems, know that there 
is no such mysterious way of solving these 
great problems. They are largely problems of 
detail and of the management of men; of 
getting the machinery in motion; of getting 
the men to work together harmoniously. Of 
course, your machine is not only the machine 
of the mines, but also of the railroads, with 
which your committee must deal in the closest 
cooperation. 

“What do the railroads expect todo? They 
have gathered the executives of 250,000 miles 
of railroad, and have organized them prac- 
tically as a single unit. They have brought 
them together upon the theory that the com- 
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‘mittee of five should handle them as one sys- 


tem, in so far as service is concerned. 

“England at the beginning of the war was 
prepared in one respect at least, that is, in 
respect to her railroads. The minute war be- 
gan the government took over the railroads, 
upon an extremely single plan; viz., that they 
should be paid the amount of net revenue per 
annum that they had received in 1913. Then 
the railroads were tied together. Unnecessary 
terminals and yards were eliminated. Things 
were so disposed as to unite all the railroads 
of England into a single system. I was sur- 
prised, in talking to Mr. Thomas, a member 
of the British war delegation, a member of 
Parliament, and president of the Railroad 
Men’s Union over there (and that is an or- 
ganization of 400,000 men), to learn what has 
resulted. Mr. Thomas told me that, notwith- 
standing the fact that the government pays 
nothing for the transportation of troops, muni- 
tions, or actual war material, business had so 
increased, and the economies created were so 
great, that, after paying the 1913 revenue to 
the railroads, the government was making 
money out of the operation of the roads. 

“The Railroad Committee will work with you 
in all earnestness. There should be no such 
thing as empty car movement; they should 
take off some passenger train locomotives to 
put into freight service; they should appeal 
to the patriotism of the public and cut down 
the demurrage time, and generally institute 
such reforms as to give the greatest possible 
service to the country. 

“The same spirit actuates you that actuates 
them. You must use much the same methods. 
You will have to do some things that, no doubt, 
some will object to. You will have to do some 
things that will upset, to some extent, I fear, 
previous long-standing conditions. I myself 
am not able to see why all the mines should 
compete with one another. It strikes me that 
the railroad men and yourselves can meet that 
situation. I can see where it may be necessary 
to have some change in the ordinances of some 
cities with respect to the character of coal used. 
All these things must be done tentatively, sim- 
ply as a war or emergency measure. 

“The large problem is as to how to secure the 
greatest output of coal, and to get that output 
to the consumer. I need not emphasize that 
problem. Mr. Peabody has talked it over with 
me, and I can see that he has a larger grasp 
of that problem than I. 

“T hope you will go at this thing in true 
American fashion, with two fists; with the same 
determination to solve the difficulties that are 
besetting the industries of the United States 
today that the soldier will display when he goes 
across to the other side to meet the common 
enemy. You are doing soldier’s work. It is not 
a thing of gratification that you have to be 
called here. It is, instead, a thing that should 
be regretted. But then the whole world-wide 
situation is one that must be regretted. 

“We are in this thing because we are deter- 
mined to win, and we cannot win unless the 
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industries that depend on you get from you 
the supply of fuel that is just as necessary to 
the continuance of their existence as are bread 
and meat to the continuance of the list of the 
soldier. 

“I thank you for your attention. The Bureau 
of Mines is, of course, at your disposal. Mr. 
Manning, the director of the Bureau of Mines, 
is a member of your committee. Dr. Smith, di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, who has been 
carrying on for years the statistical work of the 
mining industry, is a member of your com- 
mittee. If there is anything further that we 
can do for you, we will be glad indeed if you 
will let us know, so that we may cooperate 
with you. We want the big business men of 
the United States to feel that the burden of 
carrying on this war does not rest merely 
upon a few government employes, like my- 
self, but rests, in no inconsiderable part, upon 
those who represent the genius of our eco- 
nomic and industrial life.” 


PARSONS’ PATENTS ARE 
DEDICATED TO THE PEOPLE 


Two patents to Charles L. Parsons, chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, and dedicated for the free use 
of the people, have been granted for a process 
for the purifying of uranium compounds and 
for a process for preparing oxides of uranium. 
The process for the preparing of uranium 
oxide is of especial importance at this time 
owing to the fact that it is now definitely 
known that the Germans are using uranium 
less steel in some of their large cannon, and 
this process will enable pure black oxide of 
uranium to be obtained for the use of produc- 
ing ferro-uranium. Experiments in the pro- 
duction of uranium steel itself are now under 
way. By the use of the processes above men- 
tioned the production of pure oxide of uranium 
is very much facilitated and cheapened. Also 
the product is obtained in a much purer form 
than has ever been acquired heretofore. Ura- 
nium oxide so obtained is also valuable for 
coloring glass, giving to glass the golden yel- 
low color seen in some of the newer forms of 
automobile headlights. In connection with the 
uranium work of the bureau considerable 
quantities of uranium were produced and the 
methods here referred to permit this to be 
converted into useful forms for commerce. 


RELIEF FROM ASSESSMENT 
WORK PROVIDED IN BILL 
Passage without a dissenting vote of Sen- 
ator Walsh’s bill to relieve from assessment 
work the holders of mining claims who are 
called to do military duty makes certain that 
this bill will become a law. Some members 
of the House have expresed the view that a 
law of this kind would result in un‘air ad- 
vantage being taken of it bv unscrupulous 
persons. It is possible that there may be a 
few votes against the bill when it comes up 
in the House but its passage is practically 
certain. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Dorsey A. Lyon, the superintendent of the 
Seattle station of the Bureau of Mines, was 
born in Bureau County, Illinois. His early 
education was obtained, however, in Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. His higher education was 
begun at Durry College, at Springfield, Mis- 
souri. He later entered Stanford University, 
from which he graduated in 1898. He served 
as a member of the faculty of the University 
of Washington, as an instructor in geology, 
from 1898 to 1901. In 1901 and 1902 he took 
post-graduate work at Harvard. 

On finishing his work at Harvard, Mr. 
Lyon entered the employ of the United States 
Mining and Smelting Company, in whose em- 
ploy he continued until 1907. In that year he 
again entered the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity and was given charge of geology in 
the department of geology and mining. He 
continued in this position until 1911, when he 
severed his connection with the university to 
make a study of the use of electricity in the 
smelting of iron ores. In this connection he 
made a trip abroad, during which he studied 
particularly the application of the electric fur- 
naces to metallurgical processes. 

Mr. Lyon began consulting work for the 
Bureau of Mines in July, 1912. In July, 1913, 
he was promoted to the post of metaillurgist. 
From July, 1914, to 1917, he was in charge of 
the Salt Lake City station of the Bureau of 
Mines. When the Seattle station was created 
he was assigned to the important work which 
is to be done at that point. 

A cut of Mr. Lyon was printed on the front 
cover of the last issue of THe JourNAL. 


Dynamite a Labor Saver 


The world today is in need of men. Not 
alone for war purposes, but for business and 
industrial conditions. Millions of mechanics 
and laborers are required to run the world’s 
machinery. With all the available men of 
the fighting European countries enlisted in 
military services and with a draft law in our 
country, means are being sought whereby work 
can be done with less men. In industrial work 
dynamite is being used as a substitute. 

Dynamite is extensively used as a labor- 
saver for digging trenches, canals and ditches. 
In road building, especially where heavy grades 
are to be cut down, explosives do the work 
of many men. 

Columns could be written on the employ- 
ment of explosives for business purposes and 
its aid to all great constructive work. 

Explosives are known to many only as 
instruments of destruction, hence their great 
labor-saving qualities are a revelation. 

When the great world conflict stops the ex- 
plosives business will not be materially re- 
duced. The world, in peace, will be in a con- 
structive mood and labor-saving dynamite will 
be used extensively. 
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COAL POOL TO RELIEVE 
CONGESTION ON RAILROAD 


The following is authorized by Fairfax Har- 
rison, President of the Southern Railway 
System, and Chairman of the War Board of 
the American Railway Asociation: 

As part of the efforts being made in all 
directions to increase the capacity of the ex- 
isting railroad tacilities of the country, that 
they may better meet the present national 
emergency, arrangements have been made by 
shippers and railroads whereby all coal for 
shipment on the Great Lakes through Lake 
Erie ports will be “pooled.” It is expected 
that this will effect such a saving in the time 
ot freight cars that it will be practically 
equivalent to adding 52,000 cars to the avail- 
able freight equipment of the railroads. 

The practice heretofore has been for each 
individual shipper to send coal to some Lake 
Erie port, and there gradually accumulate 
enough for a full shipload. In the meantime 
the cars were held up, and, due to the nu- 
merous grades of coal handled in this way, 
much switching was necessary; under the 
“pooling” arrangement coal owned by dif- 
ferent producers will on arrival at a lake 
port be put in a common pool, and dispatched 
to the northwest as fast as steamers are ready 
to take it. The pooling plan will necessitate 
a large reduction in the number of grades 
of goal handled. It is thought that the new 
arrangement will effect a saving of one and a 
half days in the time of each car that car- 
ries coal to Lake Erie ports. ; 

It is estimated that the railroads will haul 
26,000,000 tons of coal to the Lakes for trans- 
shipment to the northwest during the 180 
davs of the navigable season, and that 
36,000,000 tons of ore will be moved in the 
same time from Lake Erie ports to inland 
furnaces. 


FERTILIZER MEN TELL OF 
SHORTAGE OF IRON PYRITE 


A note of alarm was sounded in Washing- 
ton last month by representatives of the 
American Fertilizer Association who met at 
Washington. The raw materials necessary 
for the production of fertilizer are declared 
to be so scarce as to make it essential that 
all efforts be centered in endeavoring to in- 
crease the reserve of pyrite, sulphur and acid 
phosphate. 

The representatives of the Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation consulted with George Otis Smith, 
the director of the United States Geological 
Survey; H.S. Gale, a Survey geologist; F. G. 
Cottrell, chief metallurgist of the Bureau of 
Mines, and A. G. White, the economist of the 
Bureau of Mines. In addition, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Soils were present at 
the conference. 

The fertilizer men declared that the reserve 
of pyrite is only enough for three months’ 
consumption; the reserve of sulphur is said 
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to be only enough for one and a half months’ 
consumption, wnile the stock of phosphate 
rock is only sufficient for one month’s con- 
sumption. Fertilizer companies report that 
they have on hand a total of 340,000 tons of 
acid phosphate. This is 50,000 tons less than 
the small reserve of a year ago. A great 
deal more acid phosphate will be necessary 
to insure normal crops this fall, it is declared. 

One of the vital needs to remedy this situa- 
tion, the representatives of the companies de- 
clared, is to arrange for the resumption of 
imports of pyrite from Spain. It is declared 
that this can be accomplished by having the 
vessels in the service of the allied govern- 
ments stop at Huelva, in Spain, and take on 
cargoes of pyrite on their return voyages to 
this country. It was pointed out that by in- 
creasing the imports of pyrite, other indus- 
tries besides fertilizer manufacture would be 
benefited, as there is great need for increasing 
the output of sulphuric acid. 

Apparently there was no concern on the 
part of the fertilizer manufacturers with re- 
gard to the supply of potash. It was very 
evident at the hearing that their chief anx- 
iety was for adequate supplies of phosphate 
rock and of pyrite. It was pointed out that 
considerable difficulties would ensue if an 
effort were made to substitute pyrite with 
sulphur. Some question the ability of this 
country to furnish sulphur in the volume that 
would be needed in case the pyrite supply 
should be cut off entirely. 

Legislation proposing the purchase of a 
large reserve of Chilian nitrate was held not 
to be practicable by the fertilizer representa- 
tives. 


BIG DEMAND FOR PHOSPHATE 
EXPECTED AT END OF WAR 


Any statement as to probable developments in 
the phosphate industry when peace is declared 
is largely conjecture,” says R. W. Stone of the 
Geological Survey. “So long as the war con- 
tinues phosphate rock cannot be sent to the 
large consumer, Germany, and high ocean 
freight rates greatly restrict and practically 
stop shipments to other European countries. 
Furthermore, the demand for sulphuric acid 
for use in making munitions has raised the 
prices of acid so high that manufacturers of 
acid phosphate have been obliged to curtail 
production. This has reduced the quantity of 
rock phosphate used by manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers and increased the quantity of rock 
ground for direct application te the soil. It 
seems reasonable to believe that at the end of 
the war European nations will want increased 
quantities of phosphate, for their stores of 
foodstuffs will be low and intensive cultivation 
of the soil will be necessary. The demand 
will again fall largely on the Florida and 
South Carolina deposits, which are close to 
the seacoast, and the phosphate industry in 
those States may then look for marked im- 
provement.” 
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COAL SPECULATORS SCORED IN REPORT BY THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Unscrupulous Dealers in Coal Will be Exposed by Governmental Agency Which 
Plans to Keep in Close Touch with Situation in Effort to Avoid 
Recurrence of Panic among Consumers 


By direction of the United States Senate 
as expressed in Resolution No. 217, 64th Con- 
gress (Senator Hitchcock), the Federal Trade 
Commission has been engaged in an investiga- 
tion of certain phases of the anthracite coal 
industry, says the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Senate. It continues: 

While that investigation was going forward, 
a “buying panic” developed in the autumn of 
1916, and enormous increases in retail prices 
resulted. Continuing its general investiga- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission turned 
immediate attention to this condition. The 
Commission, being about to make its report, 
finds that at this present moment, the symp- 
toms of the former unwarranted panic are 
recurring, and that there is now imminent a 
repetition of the conditions obtaining last 
winter. 

These conditions were intolerable, and the 
Commission now, therefore, without waiting 
the transmission of its complete report on 
past conditions, is moved to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the danger threatening the 
consumers of anthracite coal and the steps 
thus far taken based upon the knowledge of 
the Commission and within the limitations of 
its power to avert that situation. 

During the past week, daily conferences have 
been held with anthracite operators, with the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America, with leading jobbers, and with re- 
tailers from various parts of the country. 

The Commission is able to say that there 
now exists no good reason for a panic in the 
anthracite market, nor for any increase in the 
present selling prices to consumers. On the 
contrary, the retail prices generally obtaining 
today are unwarranted. 

The wage increase agreed upon on April 
26, 1917, will involve an increased cost of 
production of between 24 and 30 cents a ton. 
The price at which leading operators have an- 
nounced that they will sell, will not exceed 
this increase. This price is upon anthracite 
on cars at the mouth of the mine. There is 
no justification for a larger increase to be 
passed on to the consumer and these mine 
prices will not justify present retail prices in 
many instances. 

The new wage scale with the United Mine 
Workers is a beneficial and steadying factor in 
the industry. The Commission has received 
assurances both from responsible anthracite 
operators and from the miners’ representa- 
tives that this will be a year of unusually 
large large production. The mine prices an- 


nounced for May reflect approximately the 
wage increase of last week. The Commission 
is assured that there is no reason why this 
price should not continue for the season and 
be subject to the usual summer discounts, 
namely, 40 cents per ton in May, 30 cents in 
June and 20 cents in July, and 10 cents in 
August. 

The Commission believes that the custom 
normally followed by the majority of re- 
tailers or passing the benefit of those dis- 
counts on to the consumer, should be fol- 
lowed by the whole trade. 

If the public is again so deceived as to in- 
dulge in a scramble for coal such as occurred 
last winter, the favorable situation above re- 
ported may be nullified. A demand for four 
month’s coal in the single month of May will 
be most deplorable. If, on the other hand, 
purchases are made as usual, there will be no 
disturbance and small chance for speculators 
to fleece the public. The best thing that can 
happen now is for everyone to buy as has 
been his custom in former years. Such normal 
buying spreads evenly through the summer, 
and will insure a steady flow of the produc- 
tion of the mines through the channels of 
distribution, to build up usual supplies in the 
hands of consumers, and more especially to 
build up the normal stock piles of whole- 
salers and retailers at points far removed 
from the anthracite region. Many of these 
points must build up their winter supply dur- 
ing the summer when water transportation is 
available. Transportation will thereby be re- 
lieved of undue burdens and the coal will be 
steadily distributed during the summer against 
the needs of the winter. 

During the coal panic of the winter of 1916 
and 1917, one of the greatest factors in the 
distressing and intolerable condition, was the 
unwarranted and _ indefensible practice of 
using coal cars for warehouses. Coal was 
held in cars by speculators while shortages of 
cars was alleged as a cause of fuel shortage. 
The Commission calls your attention also to 
other activities of speculators in anthracite 
coal who perform no useful service in the 
distribution of the coal, but who insert them- 
selves as a disturbing and clogging factor 
upon the industry and whose unearned profits 
are often much greater than those enjoyed 
by either miner or operator or honest dealer. 
These profits, in many instances more than 
100 per cent, were paid by the consumer, to- 
gether with enormous bills for car demurrage. 
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Within the scope of its powers, this Com- 
mission will continue to exert every influence 
to avert the threatened recurrence of the con- 
ditions obtaining in the winter of 1916-1917. 
To this end the Commission proposes to se- 
cure complete current information, keeping 
close to the conditions of production, distri- 
bution, price at the mouth of the mine, price 
to jobbers, price to retailers and price paid 
by the public. 

The Commission will expose any unscrupu- 
lous wholesaler, jobber or retailer who seeks 
to mislead the public into a belief that exor- 
bitant prices are justifiable or that there is 
any necessity to join in a frenzied bidding to 
secure immediate delivery for far-future needs. 

The Commission will compile this informa- 
tion at frequent intervals and will ask the co- 
operation of the patriotic newspapers of the 
country to the end that the public may be 
kept constantly informed of what, in justice 
and reason, it should be expected to pay for 
anthracite and as to the volume of the pro- 
duction and stocks on hand existing at such 
times. The Commission has assurances from 
the anthracite operators that in case of local 
shortages being called to their attention by the 
Commission the operators will relieve such 
local stringency immediately. 

The agencies which handle and distribute 
coal after it leaves the mine and before it 
comes into the hands of the consumer have 
also been heard to say to the Commission, 
through numerous representatives, that they 
desire and will expect only a fair and reason- 
able profit for the useful labor and service 
which they perform. 

The fair retail price at any place is the 
price at the mouth of the mine plus freight, 
plus the reasonable dealer’s profit and cost 
of local delivery. The May price at the mine 
of ordinary white ash anthracite, allowing for 
the 40 cent discount, is approximately as 
follows: 


Gross ton Net ton 

(2240 Ibs.) (2000 Ibs.) 
4.30 - 3.84 
4.40 3.93 


So. then, anthracite coal consumers of the 
United States may feel assured, first, that 
there is an adequate supply of coal; second, 
that that supply will be taken out and pre- 
pared for use in a large and constant flow 
during the summer months; third, that inso- 
far as the power of constant scrutiny and 
publicity are effective, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will function; fourth, that prices at 
the mine will be reasonable and such as would 
not justify the average prices now being paid 
by consumers. 

As to the price of coal to the consumer for 
the coming season, this leaves two problems 
for further action, either by the Congress of 
the United States or by some authority to be 
designated by Congress. First, the elimina- 
tion of the element of speculation and the 
charging of an exorbitant price or the with- 
holding from use of this necessity of life, and, 


second, the imperative need of keeping the 
coal moving from the point of its production 
to its final destination and of preventing coal 
cars from being held out of use for the pur- 
pose of speculative storage. 

The Federal Trade Commission will have 
the honor to present to you at an early time 
a further and detailed report and recommen- 
dation upon the anthracite coal industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Joseph E. Davies, 
William B. Colver, 
John F. Fort, 
Commissioners. 

Chairman William J. Harris did not sign, 
being in Chicago, engaged in a hearing on 
bituminous coal. 


MANNING POINTS OUT 
DANGERS FROM UNRESTRICTED 
TRAFFIC IN HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


“Since the discovery and utilization of gun- 
powder no war has been conducted without 
the use of explosives, and just so far as these 
explosives have been perfected they have been 
utilized for war purposes. But explosives are 
equally important for use in times of peace. 
They are an essential instrument of our mod- 
ern civilization and their use for utilitarian 
purposes in time of peace is extending as our 
knowledge of them improves and increases, 
and to be most efficiently used in times of 
peace they must be readily accessible to the 
users. Asa result we find that they are widely 
distributed in commerce, as other general mer- 
chandise is, and, being thereby readily acces- 
sible for use, they may be secured by those 
who intend to misuse them or to abuse the 
community by their use of them. It is this 
problem that we now must meet. It is this 
problem which has been brought out by the 
War Department, for since explosives are 
generally accessible for peaceful uses they can 
be secured by the enemies of our country for 
the purposes of demolition of our bridges, our 
ships, our aqueducts, our electric-light plants, 
and our other public utilities..—Van H. Man- 
ning, Director of the Bureau of Mines, before 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 


COPPER COMMITTEE OF 
DEFENSE COUNCIL NAMED 


John D. Ryan, of New York, president of 
the Anaconda Copper Co., has been named as 
chairman of the sub-committee on copper to 
serve with the committee on raw materials 
of the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense. The other members of the 
committee on copper are Murray Guggenheim, 
of M. Guggenheim’s Sons of New York; R. L. 
Agassiz, president of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., of Boston; Charles McNeil, presi- 
dent of the Utah Copper Co.; James Mc- 
Clean, vice president of the Phelps Dodge 
Co., and W. A. Clark, president of the United 
Verde Copper Co 
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U. S. NOT SUPPLYING TEN 
PER CENT OF ITS PLATINUM 


“The United States at present is not supply- 
ing 10 per cent of its platinum requirements, 
and while there is some assurance that by 
systematic geological investigation, already 
planned, new placer deposits that will yield 
platinum may be found and that by a study 
of the methods of saving platinum a greater 
yield from all deposits may be had, yet the 
issue must be squarely faced that in all 
probability the domestic supply cannot be 
made adequate to meet the requirements of 
normal times. 

“An abnormal situation now exists, and it 
should be considered what steps are to be 
taken to assure an adequate stock of plati- 
num for the essential uses of the Govern- 
ment. Early in the war England and 
France commandeered all stocks of platinum 
for Government use, and all dealings in this 
metal in those countries have been closely 
controlled by the respective governments. In 
the United States it has so far proved almost 
impossible to collect accurate statistics of 
supplies or production of this metal. It may 
prove necessary for the Government to com- 
mandeer supplies, but it should be possible 
to count on the patriotism of domestic plati- 
num dealers and refiners to inform the Gov- 
ernment fully of all available reserves of this 
metal. Fifty per cent or more of the plati- 
num used in the United States has been made 
into jewelry, the larger part of which is now 
in private possession. It may be hoped that 
the whims of fashion will yield to national 
needs and that purchasers of jewelry will 
demand gold or silver or a white alloy and 
so release platinum for its highest use. 


“Steps should be taken immediately to as- 
certain the quantity of platinum in the 
United States that could be considered as 
an available supply and to adopt some 
measures for obtaining an adequate reserve 
of the metal to meet the Nation’s needs for 
war purposes. The needs of munition 
makers are at present probably supplied from 
reserves accumulated during the last two 
years, but the future demands of the country 
are inadequately provided for.”"—James M. 
Hill in one of the Geological Survey’s war 
bulletins. 


JAMES B. NEALE PENNSYLVANIA'S 
WEALTHIEST JUSTICE OF PEACE 


The unusual compliment of being named 
as a Justice of the Peace has been paid to 
James B. Neale, an anthracite operator in 
Schuylkill County. The Mahanoy City Rec- 
ord says that his designation as Justice in 
and for Foster Township, by Governor Brum- 
baugh, places the county in a class by itself, 
as Mr. Neale is probably the wealthiest Jus 
tice in the State. 

Mr. Neale is a member of the firm of 
Thorne, Neale & Company, which operates 
Buck Run and Darkwater Collieris, and he 
has done many things for the township. He 
gave the district a school house, the em- 
ployes of the company club and bath houses, 
and he has taken an active interest in town- 
ship matters not usually displayed by wealthy 
men. Mr. Neale’s interest in welfare mat- 
ters has caused broad comment and several 
commendatory articles have appeared in met- 
ropolitan papers, quoting the firm’s policy as 
an example to other corporate bodies em- 
ploying large bodies of men. The news- 
paper concludes its comment by saying that 
the law in Foster Township will be adminis- 
tered impartially, equitably and fearlessly 
during the new official’s term of office. 


PARSONS TO DIRECT WORK 
ON CHEMISTRY OF EXPLOSIVES 


As a means of increasing the efficiency of 
the Bureau of Mines organization it has been 
ordered that the work of the Explosives 
Chemical Laboratory be carried on under the 
direction of Dr. C. L. Parsons, Chief Chemist, 
‘instead of being an adjunct to the physical 
testing of explosives in the mining division as 
has been the case in the past. 


Erecting Mill 


The Kentucky Consolidated Mining Co. of 
Chicago, is erecting a mill on its property near 
Sweetwater, Nevada. The ore will be treated 
by amalgamation and concentration. The 
order for the equipment has been given to the 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


B. O. PICKARD 
Mining Engineer 


B. O. Pickard is the metal mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines. Some of the high 
points in his career are as follows: 

Born 1882—Omaha, Nebraska. 

Graduated Omaha High School in 1901. 

Attended College of Mines of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley 1902 to 1905. 

Graduated Michigan College of Mines, 
Houghton, Mich., in spring of 1907 with de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science and Engineer of 
Mines. 

Member Hammer and Tongs—honorary 
mining engineering frat. 

Emploved by the Shannon Copner Company 
at Metcalf, Arizona, as mine sampler in March, 
1907. Was promoted rapidly to chief mining 
engineer and later to superintendent of devel- 
opment properties. 

Severed connection with this comnany in 
1910 and established offices in Douglas, Ari- 
zona, as examining and consulting mining en- 
gineer, with permanent retainment as_ con- 
sulting engineer by the Mines Exploration and 
Leasine Company of Bisbee, Arizona. 

In 1911 moved headquarters to Phoenix, 
Arizona, where he remained until annointment 
to the Bureau of Mines as Metal Mining En- 
gineer with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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During his seven years as a consulting min- 
ing engineer he became very familiar with 
Western United States and Mexican metal 
mining conditions and has made a specialty 
of economic geology and mining. 


NEED FOR PLATINUM SPURS 
SEARCH FOR THE RARE METAL 


In order that no effort may be spared to 
increase the domestic supply of platinum at 
this time, when it is in such demand for war 
purposes, the Geological Survey has several 
geologists studying the formations in which 
production possibly may be increased or in 
which the rare metal is likely to be found. 
Geologists have been assigned to this work 
who have made a special study of platinum. 
L. M. Prindell is making a study of the placer 
district on the border line between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Platinum is found here 
in connection with gold placer operations. 
An effort is being made to call the attention 
of all operators in this district to the fact 
that platinum is frequently present and to 
urge them to use every care in detecting it 
and in providing for its recovery. 

It is believed that the California-Oregon 
area contains richer accumulations of platinum 
than have been encountered there as yet. It 
seems probable that platinum in larger quan- 
tities will be encountered nearer the heavy 
basic and serpentinous formations, which 
doubtless are the sources of the placer de- 
posits. 

H. G. Ferguson will have charge of a study 
of such of the formations as are favorable to 
the occurrence of platinum in the Appalachian 
section. J. M. Hill, who has been devoting 
a considerable portion of his time to platinum 
for several years will confine practically al! 
of his efforts this summer to the platinum 
work. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
NAME MINING COMMITTEES 


At the request of Van H. Manning, director 
of the Bureau of Mines, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers has named the fol- 
lowing committees to cooperate with the 
bureau: 

Subcommittee on Mining Equipment—Fre/- 
erick K. Copeland, chairman, president Sulli- ° 
van Machinery Company. 122 S. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Frank H. Armstrong, 
M. E., Penn Iron Mining Company, Republic 
Tron Comnany, Vulcan, Michigan; Douglas 
Bunting, Ch. Engineer, Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Companv, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Subcommittee on Fuels—Charles Russ Rich- 
ards, Prof. M. E., University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; Joseph Harrington, advisory 
combustion engineer, 208 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles J. Bacon, Engineering 
Department. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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SMALL PERCENTAGE OF ANTHRACITE SOLD AT 
PANIC PRICES LAST WINTER 


Hearing Before Federal Trade Commission Brings Out Clearly That Few Operators 
Received Any Increase Over Regular Price—Situation in New York City 
Described by Representative of Retailers 


That a very small percentage of the coal 
output was sold at panic prices last winter 
was brought out very clearly at a hearing last 
month betore the Federal ‘trade Commission. 
Practically speaking, not a ton of coal was 
sold by the “companies” at abnormal prices. 
Some tew sales were made by independents at 
a considerable advance in price. While it was 
not denied that some few jobbers, middlemen 
and retailers took advantage of the panic and 
realized exorbitant pronts, it was shown very 
clearly that this applies to a very limited ton- 
nage. Following this hearing the Federal 
Trade Commission made its report to the Sen- 
ate. This report appears on another page of 
this issue. Owing to the many interesting 
things discussed at the hearing a detailed ac- 
count of it is given herewith. 

Representatives of the operators, the job- 
bers and the retailers assembled in Washing- 
ton at the request of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Chairman Harris and Commissioners 
Davies and Fort took marked interest in 
everything that was said and, despite the 
numerous demands on their time, spent prac- 
tically their entire time for the two days at 
the hearing. 

The hearing opened with the Commission 
requesting that operators give their experience 
under the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. They were asked to point out the 
relation between the present and the old com- 
pensation act. W. J. Richards expressed the 
opinion that the new law is beneficial. He 
pointed out the difficulties arising from items 
which were left over from the old law. It 
was pointed out by several operators that it 
will require as much as twenty years to allow 
the law of averages to operate, so as to estab- 
lish exact costs under this statute. W. H. 
Williams, of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, showed that his company is in a peculiar 
situation in that it is incorporated in another 
state. He stated that the company has pend- 
ing suits aggregating $1,500,000. 

President Kennedy of one of the districts 
of the United Mine Workers declared that the 
new law had bettered things for the wage 
earners as compared with the previous law, but 
that it was not up to the standard of some 
other states. a 

The commission asked what would be the 
practical course to take if the State tonnage 
tax should be found unconstitutional. It was 


asked how this tax would be refunded and if 
refunded how it could be made on an equi- 
table basis. Mr. Huber stated that his company 


has kept a separate account of the amount of 
tax. ‘Lhe thought was expressed that the re- 
sult of the retund of the tax would be an 
unexpected bonus to the jobber or retailer, 
who probably would not pass it on to the 
consumer. It was then suggested that it might 
be practicable to deduct it from the present 
price, assuming that more or less the same 
persons who bought coal last winter will buy 
coal for this winter and consequently will 
benefit from a reduction of the present price. 
Mr. Madeira expressed the opinion that a re- 
fund would not benefit the consumer. 

Attention was called to allegations that 
there had been a great loading of costs into 
the accounts of the coal operators during 
1916, which had tended to reduce the appar- 
ent profit. It was declared that in some 
cases new breakers and new power plants 
had been charged into the cost of the one 
year, whereas, the equitable procedure would 
have been to distribute the cost throughout 
the life of the improvement. 

While it was denied by operators that there 
had been any unfair charging of improve- 
ments into the 1916 accounts, some excep- 
tions were cited and justified by the fact 
that in many cases of second mining it was 
not possible to prorate the cost owing to 
the diminished output. It also was asserted 
that the eight-hour day requires a larger in- 
vestment and that it is now necessary to 
charge out a larger amount for depreciation. 

Cost of stripping operations are generally 
apportioned to the amount of coal recovered, 
it was pointed out. The stripping contractor 
is not a party to the wage agreement, but it 
is necessary for him to meet the increase al- 
lowed in the mines. 

Attention was called to the fact that one of 
the effects of the eight-hour day is to draw 
men away from the thinner veins. This is 
being increased by the shortage of labor and 
the demand for men at higher wages at the 
munitions factories. Several operators stated 
that they do not blame the men for accepting 
positions in the munitions factories. 

In discussing the labor situation President 
Dempsev, of one of the districts of the United 
Mine Workers, declared that the mines have 
been working more steadily and more uni- 
formly during the past year than ever before. 
His observation is that the shortage of work- 
men is confined almost entirely to common 
labor. There is no shortage of the men who 
cut coal. He declared that efficiency in the 
anthracite field has been increased very no- 
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ticeably by the eight-hour day. The decrease 
in production in April he declared not to be 
due in any way to the operation of the 
shorter day. He attributed this more to the 
car shortage and to the shortage of various 
laborers. He asserted that there was no idle- 
ness throughout the field, except where there 
has been a shortage of cars. 

Mr. Williams declared that the price of 
anthracite coal when compared carefully with 
other commodities has not advanced in the 
same proportion. He made the point that the 
tendency is to compare the increase per ton 
of coal with smaller units of other things. If 
the price per hundred pounds of anthracite 
coal would.be compared with the price per 
hundred pounds of any other staple, Mr. 
Williams asserted that it would be found that 
the advance in anthracite was insignificant 
as compared with the other staples. 

Mr. Williams declared that neither capital 
nor labor received the advance which caused 
the Senate to ask for an investigation. Most 
of the operators take the position that the in- 
crease must have taken place in distribution. 

In this connection it was pointed out that 


there is no storage room for coal in New . 


York City and that the supply for the city 
must be handled from the railroad cars direct 
to the cellars. Consequently, any shortage of 
cars immediately is reflected by a scarcity of 
coal in New York City. 

Governor Fort asked this question flatly: 
“Did the operators do anything to cause the 
panic among coal consumers?” This was de- 
nied vigorously. Mr. Williams declared that 
it was only on an occasion like the hearing 
which had been called by the Federal Trade 
Commission that operators dare to look at 
each other, much less ask each other a ques- 
tion. 

An important bearing on the whole situa- 
tion was stated by one witness to be the in- 
creasing American tendency to live from 
hand to mouth. This practice is increasing, 
it was declared, with the tendency away from 
providence and frugality, and it makes more 
easily possible a panic such as occurred in 
1916. Mr. Williams declared that it is the 
policy of practically all operators to get a 
reasonable return on their investment and 
there is no tendency to take advantage of 
the fluctuations in prices which take place 
from time to time. 

Governor Fort expressed it as his opinion 
that coal operators, both bituminous and an- 
thracite, have a difficult problem to solve. 
He declared that all business men are cer- 
tain to have a hard time during the war. He 
sounded a note of warning by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that some persons believe the 
war will last ten vears. He stated, however, 
that he did not share this belief, but that no 
one should take it for granted that the war 
will be short. With all industries going at 
war speed, the demands for coal are going 
to continue to increase. The real trouble 
last vear. he said. was due to the fact, pri- 
marily, that industries were moving at high 
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speed and that they demanded greatly in- 
creased supplies of coal. He complimented 
the patriotic spirit displayed by the coal men 
and called their attention to the fact that 
coal is the basis of everything and that much 
of the effective conduct of the war will de- 
pend upon the regularity and continuity of 
the coal supply. Governor Fort called atten- 
tion to a letter which he received from a coal 
man who took exception to the activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The writer 
stated that the Federal Trade Commission 
had not tried to interfere when coal was sell- 
ing for $1.10, but now when offers come in at 
figures which permit of recouping former 
losses resentment was expressed that the 
Government would not let things go “while 
the going is good.” Governor Fort pointed 
to this as being the wrong spirit. “Let us 
stop this business of fluctuating and unrea- 
sonable prices,” he said, “because the man 
who makes an average profit comes out best 
in the end.” 

Chairman Harris declared that the condi- 
tion of panic which existed last winter is in- 
tolerable and that a ready means of pre- 
venting the reoccurrence of such a situation 
should be found. The difference in the price 
of coal when it left the mine and when it 
went into the cellar was so great as to be 
readily recognizable as unreasonable. 

It was pointed out that the average price 
of prepared sizes did not increase in propor- 
tion to the cost of production. It was said 
that this did not apply to the steam sizes. 

The newspapers were blamed by several 
operators for having played an important 
part in bringing about the panic. Exceptional 
instances which were far from being typical 
were featured in consuming centers and did 
a great deal, it was alleged, to drive the con- 
sumers into a panic. 

The second day of the hearing was devoted 
exclusively to distribution. During the first 
day the plain inference was that the big 
companies had not participated in the pre- 
mium prices at which coal sold during several 
months of 1916. Governor Fort read a letter 
from a coal dealer to a woman who had in- 
quired as to prices. The letter was couched in 
an alarming vein and was calculated to throw 
the woman and her friends in a state of panic. 
Mr. Richards pointed out that the radical 
statements of one dealer could do consider- 
able harm, but that the harm was accen- 
tuated greatly by newspapers which pounce 
upon such an example of poor judgment and 
scatter it broadcast as typical. Mr. Richards 
pointed out that if the coal had been ade- 
quately distributed there was plenty last 
winter to go around. There will be plenty 
this winter, he predicted. 

Mr. Clark, representing the New England 
coal dealers, made a plea for a fixed standard 
of price during the war. He stated that he 
represents the maiority of New England coal 
dealers and that they do not believe in $9.50 
coal. Unless prices are fixed. he predicts, 
there will be many public utility companies 
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go out of business in New England this 
winter. 

Mr. Rice, representing the retail coal 
dealers of New York, stated that the “Com- 
panies” furnish fifty per cent of the coal con- 
sumed in New York City. He stated that it 
is better to have coal in New York at any 
price rather than have no coal and that as a 
result the retailers last winter had to get 
coal no matter what expense was occasioned. 
He attributed much of the present trouble to 
the government’s disassociation of the coal 
carrying railroads from their selling com- 
panies. He said that in some cases retailers 
in New York paid as high as $12 wholesale 
for coal last winter, but he declared that the 
newspapers talked of nothing but $12 coal, 
when the truth of the matter is that less than 
two per cent of the coal sold in New York 
last winter brought that figure. He ex- 
plained in some detail how property is too 
valuable in New York City to use for the 
storage of coal. He stated that the retailers 
in New York City are more maligned than 
any other set of men. He declared there is 
no justification for the many charges laid at 
the door of the retailer and that every retailer 
in New York City is more than anxious to 
have a searching investigation made of his 
business in the hope that he may obtain a 
clean bill of health. He asserted that the 
New York retailer is glad to make twenty- 
five cents a ton profit on the domestic sizes 
and is more than pleased if he receives ten to 
fifteen cents on steam sizes. 

In the event of the fixing of a maximum 
price by the government, Mr. Rice urged that 
this price be made on the basis of the man 
who has the highest costs. He told of one 
dealer in New York who has twenty-one 
yards. This dealer doesn’t have to hayl a 
single order of coal more than a mile. ‘For 
this reason he has very low costs and it would 
not be fair to the average dealer if his costs 
were taken as a basis. To be fair, Mr. Rice 
declared, it would be necessary to take as a 
basis the man having the highest costs. He 
painted a gloomy picture of the situation sur- 
rounding the retail coal business in New 
York. He declared that only sixty retailers 
are left out of 200 who flourished a few years 
ago. He also pointed out how the jobber is 
necessary to the coal business. The big com- 
panies cannot afford to look into the credits 
and standing of every retailer. He said, 
however, that some jobbers are parasites on 
the industry. He referred to that class of 
jobbers who have offices “in their hat bands” 
and who are as necessary to the business as 
“a deck hand on a submerged submarine.” 

Considerable discussion took place regard- 
ing the possible advantages of preferential 
treatment of coal in the matter of transpor- 
tation. Mr. Williams held that the blockade 
was only accentuated by preferential move- 
ments. Even Commissioner Davies said that 
he doubted the effectiveness of such efforts. 
One of the serious features in this transporta- 


tion situation, it was declared, is the fact that 
the ships on the Great Lakes are refusing to 
take return cargoes of coal. The demand for 
iron ore is such that they are rushing back 
without losing the time necessary to load 
coal. This is resulting in forcing millions of 
tons of coal for the Northwest on to the 
railroads and further congesting the crowded 
gateway at Chicago. 

It was the advice of Mr. Warriner that 
prices be let alone. A maximum price, he 
declared, would prove to be no panacea. If 
an attempt to fix prices should be made it 
would be necessary to have it applied to all 
commodities so as to be equitabie. Governor 
Fort stated that he is inclined to agree with 
that view but asked if it could not be ar- 
ranged to tide over a very unusual situation. 
There was little favor for the proposal, how- 
ever. 

Commissioner Davies called attention to 
the advisability of meeting the situation. 
He predicted that if it becomes necessary for 
the government to take over the coal mines 
that a large portion of them would never re- 
turn to private ownership. This he pointed 
out is not good practice in a democracy but 
that the people are not going to permit a 
continuance of coal prices out of propor- 
tion to the cost at the mine. 

Several of those present expressed the 
opinion that the frank talks which had been 
had during the hearings would do a great 
deal to coordinate action so as to prevent a 
reoccurrence of the deplorable conditions 
which existed for a time last winter. It was 
also predicted that production will be enough 
greater to help to remedy the situation. 

Those in attendance at the hearing were: 
E. R. Brevoort, member of firm F. A. Potts 
and Company, 143 Liberty St., New York; 
H. M. Search, Assistant Secretary Anthracite 
Coal Operators’ Association, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania; Alan C. Dodson, president Weston, 
Dodson Company, Inc., and secretary Anthra- 
cite Coal Operators’ Association, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; A. E. Jessup, vice-president 
and general manager, G. B. Markle Com- 
pany, Jeddo, Pennsylvania; C. F. Huber, 
president and general manager, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; W. A. Clark, president, New 
England Coal Dealers’ Association, Old South- 
ern Building, Boston; M R Schenck, treas- 
urer, J Skidmore’s Sons, 9 East 44th St., New 
York; John Markle, president, G. B. Markle 
Company, 2 Rector St., New York; E. M. 
Reynolds, comptroller, Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, 437 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia; Thomas Kennedy, president, United 
Mine Workers of America, district No. 7, 

Hazelton, Pennsylvania; James Mathews, 
president, United Mine Workers of America, 
district No. 9, Shenandoah, Pennsylvania; 
Daniel B. Wentz, vice-president, J. L. Wentz 
Company, Land Title Building, Philadelphia; 
Arthur F. Rice, commissioner, Retailers of 
New York City, 90 West St., New York; C. 
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H. Jacobs, member of fire Whitney & Kem- 
merer, Gerard Building, Phiadeiphia; 
Warriner, president, Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, 44/ Chestnut St., Phila- 
delpnia; Morris Wulams, president, Susque- 
hanna Coal Company, Philadelphia; L. A. 
‘Yompkin, comptroller, Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, 143 Liberty St., New York; W. H. 
Mactwan, assistant secretary, Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, Phil- 
adelphia; G. N. Wilson, president, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Company, New York; 5. 
B. Thorne, president, Thorne, Neale Com- 
pany, 17 Battery Place, New York; John T. 
Dempsey, president, United Mine Workers 
of America, district No. 1, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania; A. M. Fine, auditor, The Hudson 
Coal Company and The Delaware and Hud- 
son Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania; W. H. 
Williams, vice-president, The Hudson Coal 
Company and the Delaware and Hudson 
Company, 32 Nassau St., New York; F. M. 
Chase, vice-president and general manager, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Edward W. Parker, director, 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; F. E. Zerbey, general 
manager, Kingston Coal Company, Wilkes- 
Barre; John W. Crooks, purchasing agent, 
Pardee Brothers and Company, Lattimer 
Mines, Pennsylvania; G. S. Chadwick, Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; J. F. Bir- 
mingham, president, Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Coal Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York; W. M. Jenney, vice-president and 
general counsel, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railway Company, 90 West St., 
New York; George J. Eltz, treasurer, Theo- 
ford, Eltz Coal Company, New York; John 
W. Whitely, member of firm Whitney & 
Kemmerer, 142 Liberty St., New York; W. 
C. Johnson, Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company, Wilkes-Barre; Percy C. Madeira, 
president, Madeira, Hill and Company, North 
American Building, Philadelphia; W. A. May, 
president, The Pennsylvania Coal Company 
and Hillside Coal and Iron Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania; F. H. Wulenbrock, Phil- 
adelpha and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pay, New York. 


CARRIERS ARE ALLOWED 
TO FILE RATE SUPPLEMENTS 


Following requests by the carriers through- 
out the country to be permitted to file supple- 
ments to existing rate schedules, proposing 
general increases in rates of 15 per cent, except 
as to a. few specified commodities, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has _ re- 
cently heard in conference large numbers 
of representatives of the carriers and 
shippers respecting the matter. The pur- 


pose of these requests is to avoid the expense 
and delay incident to the full and detailed 
preparation and republication of all of the 
existing tariff schedules, substituting in detail 
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the proposed increased rates for those now 
in etfect. 

_ The Commission deems it to be in the pub- 
lic interest that the question of the propriety 
and reasonableness of these proposed increases 
should be reached, considered and disposed of 
as promptly as may be feasible and practicable, 
consistent with the ends of justice. Therefore, 
acting under the discretion with which it is 
vested by section 6 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, the Commission has issued permissive 
orders authorizing the filing of rate supple- 
ments. 

In view of erroneous reports that have been 
published, it seems proper to state that the 
Commission has reached no determination, and 
therefore expresses no views or opinion, upon 
the question of the reasonableness or pro- 
priety of such proposed increases, which, as 
indicated in the orders referred to, will be 
subject to protest, suspension, complaint, in- 
vestigation and correction if in conflict with 
any provision of the act. Reasonable oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the presentation. 
and consideration of protests. 


U. 8. CAN INCREASE ITS 
ASBESTOS SUPPLY MARKEDLY 


“With a view to increasing the available 
supply of asbestos, especially the spinning 
grades, which are so much in demand, all 
areas of peridotite and pyroxenite rocks more 
or less altered to serpentine should be pros- 
pected for cross-fiber veins of asbestos in 
which the fibers are three-fourths of an inch 
or more in length,” says a recent Geological 
Survey report by J. S. Diller. The content 
of such fiber necessary to yield a profit may 
be less than 1 per cent of the whole rock 
quarried, and in obtaining it a much larger 
percentage of mill fiber will most probably 
be taken out. 

Although the Arizona chrysotile fiber is 
excellent for certain purposes and finds a 
ready sale to those who need it for electric 
insulation, its mode of occurrence necessitates 
expensive operation and small production, 
and it should be mined wth especal reference 
to avoiding waste and obtaining all within 
reach. 

The origin of asbestos, especially that of 
Arizona, is not well understood, and much 
field investigation is needed to discover the 
causes determining its distribution and the best 
methods of mining so as to utilize as far as 
possible all the available grades of fiber. 

The United States, being the largest manu- 
facturer of asbestos and having only a meager 
domestic supply, has to depend very largely 
upon imported asbestos, but fortunately the 
chief source, which is Canada, is close at hand. 
Under. increased demand the output of the 
United States is likely to be greatly aug- 
mented, although it can hardly be expected 
ever to supply all the asbestos needed for in- 
creasing manufacture. 
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MANGANESE MINES RESPOND MEAGERLY TO 
PRICES THAT ARE HIGH ABOVE NORMAL 


Brazil in Position to Furnish the Entire Needs of United States if it Should Become 
Impracticable to Continue Importation of Great Alloy Metal from 
Russia and from India 


The review of the trend of production, 
imports, and prices of manganese ore and 
alloys during tne last three years of extraor- 
dinary demands, when _ several regular 
sources have been largely eliminated, leads to 
several conclusions. First, it is reassuring to 
know that even if Russia and Indian ores are 
largely eliminated, Brazil can supply the enor- 
mous quantity of high-grade ore that has been 
required. On the other hand, the meager 
response of domestic manganese mines to 
prices that are three times normal, though not 
wholly unsuspected, is a source of apprehen- 
sion. Some new deposits have been found, 
but there is no assurance that they are larger 
than those previously known. There can be 
little doubt that if conditions demanded the 
maintenance of the 1916 output of steel and if 
imports of manganese ore and ferromanganese 
were shut off, the deposits of manganese ore 
now developed in the United States could not 
meet the demands, and much readjustment in 
the steel industry would be necessary. This 
is the statement of D. F. Hewett, the manga- 
nese specialist of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
His “war” bulletin continues: 

In any industry shortage of material may 
develop either through actual deficiency of sup- 
plies or because it ceases to be profitable to 
produce the grades of raw material hitherto 
considered acceptable. In the case of manga- 
nese it appears that the United States faces 
the second situation. The supply of high- 
grade manganese ore is deficient, but there is 
reason for expecting that if the lower- grade 
manganiferous iron ore and materials of 
similar composition can be more widely uti- 
lized, an adequate supply of raw material can 
be obtained for several years at least. It is 
not clear what increase in price of manganese 
alloys would be necessary to bring forth the 
required supply, but it seems certain that the 
needs could be met by the combined output 
of manganiferous iron ore, manganiferous 
silver ore, and manganiferous zinc residuum. 

There can be little doubt that, under nec- 
essity, the manganese and manganiferous iron 
deposits of Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas can be made with little additional 
equipment to yield twice or three times the 
present output for several years. / Undoubt- 
edly, however, the deposits of the Cuyuna 
range, Minn., offer a greater supply in a 
smaller area, and as a number of mines are 
reported to be exploring that range in ad- 
vance of production only small additions to 
equipment should be necessary to make large 
tonnages available. 


The recent increase in prices of alloy has 
diverted for the manufacture of spiegeleisen 
large quantities of manganiferous silver ores 
that previously had been used only as tux. 
Mines at Leadville, Colo., and Pioche, Nev., 
have shipped a large aggregate quantity and 
will probably continue to ship, but in such 
districts explorations are rarely carried on 
greatly in advance of production. The ratios 
of iron, manganese, and siliceous matter in the 
manganiferous siderite from which the oxi- 
dized ores of Leadville appear to have been 
formed closely resemble those in other mate- 
rials that are now smelted to spiegeleisen. 
Systematic investigation in Pioche, Leadville, 
and elsewhere may show that these districts 
contain large quantities of manganiferous 
siderate which may be smelted to spiegeleisen. 
Although manganiferous silver ore is being 
shipped by other districts, such as Tombstone, 
Ariz., Silver City, N. Mex., and Phillipsburg, 
Mont. there is no prospect that they are 
capable of shipping as much as Leadville and 
Pioche. The most recent information from 
Eureka, Nev., and Tintic, Utah, does not en- 
courage the hope for production from those 
districts. 

The largest resources of manganiferous ma- 
terials in the United States are those from 
which only spiegeleisen may be made by proc- 
esses now in use. It would be well to inquire 
whether there is a prospect of making from 
such materials, by milling methods or prelimi- 
nary smelting, a product rich enough in man- 
ganese to be smelted to ferromanganese. 
Most of the manganese ore now produced in 
the United States is subjected to washing and 
other processes of concentration, and some of 
the manganiferous silver ores of Tombstone, 
Ariz., yield by concentration a high-grade man- 
ganese ore. According to press reports, ex- 
periments are being made with ores from the 
Cuyuna range, Minn., with the hope of ex- 
tracting a part of the iron minerals and thereby 
raising the manganese content of the remain- 
der. 

The suggestion has been made recently that 
it is possible to smelt manganiferous. iron ores 
in such a way that most of the iron is reduced 
to metal and the manganese thereby concen- 
trated in a slag from which ferromanganese 
might be smelted. It is possible that some ores 
might be treated in this manner, but as 
the silica of the ore would also be concen- 
trated in the slag and the losses of manganese 
would reach a maximum when it is reduced 
from material with high silica content, it is 
doubtful whether such a process could be 
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used profitably to make ferromanganese from 
most of the ores now available. 

The possibility of using this or similar 
processes to make ferromanganese from ma- 
terials not available by present methods must 
be weighed against the alternative of extend- 
ing the uses of spiegeleisen to the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of steel, rather than to that 
ot steel made by the Bessemer process alone. 
These questions require investigation by com- 
petent metallurgists, but it may serve a pur- 
pose to call attention to them. The problem 
of adequate manganese supply resolves itself 
into two parts—production, on the one hand, 
and utilization, on the other. Most manufac- 
turers of steel are aware of the conditions 
that affect ‘1e current supplies of manganese 
ores and alloys, but it is possible that they 
have not adequately considered the prospect 
of utilizing other manganiferous ores. 
course, the need for using these ores will not 
arise until imports of high-grade ores have 
been stopped, but it is evident that experi- 
ments should be made now and that the steel 
makers are best equipped to undertake them. 

In order to insure the maximum production 
of ores of all grades the cooperation of com- 
petent economic geologists, mining engineers, 
and owners of manganese deposits is sug- 
gested. As the manganese deposits of the 
United States have not yet been able to sup- 
ply large quantities of ore in competition with 
several foreign sources, the operation of most 
domestic manganese mines has ceased to be 
profitable, and much of the annual output is 
’ derived from brief campaigns of operation by 
optimistic investors who know little about 
the business and its risks. The mining of 
manganese ores therefore does not appear to 
attract the able engineers and workmen who 
make a success of mining iron ore and coal 
in the same or near-by regions. It is not im- 
possible that the production of high-grade 
manganese ore might be made profitable and 
be increased three or even six times if the 
owners of the mines had the benefit of com- 
petent technical advice and supervision. It 
would be worth while to consider the ad- 
visability of procuring for the owners of prop- 
erties more or less developed the cooperation 
of members of the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines, and the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. Geologic reconnaissance 
of a number of new deposits by the Geological 
Survey and prospecting by individuals may 
also extend the known occurrences. 


CAR SERVICE COMMISSION 
ADOPTS NEW REGULATIONS 


“In all cases keep the cars moving, and 
settle differences of opinion afterwards.” | 

Such is the motto the railroads of America, 
in the interest of the nation, have been asked 
to follow in the movement of freight. 

That motto is the keynote of a new set of 
regulations governing the handling of freight 
equipment which has been promulgated by 
the Commission on Car Service on behalf of 
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the Special Committee on National Defense of 
the American Railway Association. 

In addition to rules framed to give prefer- 
ence to the movement of coal and iron ore, 
the rules prescribe among other things, the 
following : 

“Box cars shall be used in the best in- 
terests of the requirements of traffic originat- 
ing on each road. System cars should be 
used to the fullest extent to meet demands of 
shipments local to each line, and should also 
be used for loading off line when foreign 
equipment is not available. Foreign cars 
should, as far as practicable, be loaded to, or 
in the direction of, the home road. 

“Surplus empty box cars may be delivered 
to connections to meet their demands; de- 
livered to the owner if a direct connection; or 
delivered to the road from which received. 

“The Commission on Car Service will un- 
dertake to regulate car supply as the exigen- 
cies may require, and will issue a_ bulletin 
semi-monthly showing location of cars with 
respect to percentage of ownership, separated 
as to classes. Roads having on line in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent ownership of equipment, 
treating each classification separately, must 
so regulate their car handling as not to exceed 
percentage on line as of April 1, 1917, or as 
may be designated by the Commission on Car 
Service. 

“A railroad may refer to the Commission 
on Car Service any situation where car effi- 
ciency is involved, or may appeal concerning 
the handling and use of its freight equip- 
ment by another railroad. The Commission 
on Car Service will investigate such cases and 
render decisions as the facts and conditions 
may warrant. Its decision in such matters 
‘shall be final.” 


SAFE BLOWERS USUALLY 
STEAL THEIR EXPLOSIVES 


“If a man knows the chemical business, he 
could make explosives out of quite a number 
of things that he could buy in drug stores or 
grocery stores. If you are referring particu- 
larly to the safe blower—if that is what you 
intend to cover—the safe blower nine times 
out of ten steals dynamite. He will take that 
dynamite from the little outlying stores around 
mines or quarries or railroad-construction 
work or road-building work. He will steal a 
case or so of that dynamite and possibly ex- 
tract the nitroglycerin from the dynamite. 
He can do that in a number of ways by using 
a solvent; often by soaking it out with water. 
He can take the nitroglycerin out from the 
dynamite, and he will separate that nitro- 
glycerin and put it in a bottle, so that he 
can utilize it. I will say, without any fear 
of contradiction, that from 90 to 100 per cent 
of the safe blowers in this country get their 
explosives in that way.”—C. A. Patterson, of 
the Du Pont Powder Co., before the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 
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WASHINGTON NERVE CENTER OF MINING INDUS- 
TRY AS NATION’S RESOURCES ARE MOBILIZED 


Since the entry of the United States into 
the war, Washington has been the nerve cen- 
ter of the mining industry. The Council of 
National Defense 1s now organized and active- 
lv at work on the gigantic problems which it 
faces in an effort to coordinate and unify the 
industrial activities of the naton. The Coun- 
cil of National Defense is headed by the 
Secretares of War, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor. In immediate 
charge of its activities is a salaried director. 
Operating in conjunction with the Council is 
an advisory commission which serves without 
pay. The mining industry is most directly 
interested in the committee on coal produc- 
tion, whch is under the direction of F. S. 
Peabody, and in the committee on raw mate- 
rials, which is headed by Bernard M Baruch. 
The commttees and cooperative committees 
in which the mining industry is interested 
most are as follows: 

Transportation and communication, Daniel 
Willard. Cooperative committees on: Tele- 
graphs and telephones, T. N. Vail; railroads, 
Fairfax Harrison; electric railroads, Gen. 
George H. Harries. 

Munitions, Howard E. Coffin. Cooperative 
committees on: National industrial confer- 
ence, L. A. Osborne; public utilities, John W. 
Lied; industrial inventory, H. M. Lakeman; 
motor transport (unnamed). ~ 

Science and research, Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 
Cooperative committees on: Engineering so- 
cieties (unnamed) ; education (unnamed). 

Supplies, Julius Rosenwald. Cooperative 
committees on: Cotton goods, Lincoln Grant; 
woolen goods, John P. Wood; shoes and 
leather, J. F. McElwain; knit goods, Lincoln 
Cromwell. 

Raw materials, Bernard M. Baruch. Co- 
operative committees on: Alcohol, Horatio S. 
Reubens; aluminum, Arthur V. Davis: as- 
bestos, Thomas F. Manville; brass, Charles F. 
Brooker; coal tar products, Wm. H. Childs; 
lumber, R. H. Downman; lead, Clinton H. 
Crane; mica, L. W. Kingsley; nickel, Am- 
brose Monell; oil, A. C. Bedford; rubber, H. 
S. Hotchkiss; steel, Elbert H. Gary; sulphur, 
Henry Whiton; wool, Jacob F. Brown; zinc, 
Edgar Palmer. 

Labor, Samuel Gompers. Cooperative com- 
mittees on: Wages and hours, F. Morrison; 
mediation and conciliation, V. Everit Macy; 
welfare work, L. A. Coolidge; women in in- 
dustry, Mrs. Borden Harriman: information 
and Statistics, E. L. Hoffman; press, Grant 
Hamilton; publicity, Dr. Edward T. Devine; 
cost of living, S. T. Ballard. 
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: Medicine and surgery, Dr. Franklin H. Mar- 

tin. Cooperative committees on: General 
medical board and standardization, Dr. Frank- 
lin H. Martin. 

The cooperative committees, which are of 
most interest to the mining indust-y, are com- 
posed as follows: 

Zinc, Edgar Palmer, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, 25 Broad Street, New York; Thomas F. 
Baker, president American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, 120 Broadway, New York; 
A. P. Cobb, vice-president New Jersey Zinc 
Corporation, 55 Wall St., New York; Sidney 
J. Jennings, vice-president United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Company, 120 
Broadway, New York; Cornelius F. Kelly, 
vice-president Anaconda Copper Company, 42 
Broadway, New York; N. Bruce MacKelvie, 
president Butte and Superior Copper Com- 
pany, 25 Broad Street, New York; Thomas F. 
Noon, president Illinois Zinc Company, Peru, 
Ill.; Charles E. Orr, president Bertha A. Min- 
ing Company, Webb City, Mo. 

Lead, Clinton H. Crane, president St. Jo- 
seph Lead Company, 61 Broadway, New York; 
Fred W. Bradley, president Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Construction Company, 
San Francisco; Edward Brush, vice-president 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
120 Broadway, New York; E. J. Cornish, 
vice-president National Lead Company, 111 
Broadway, New York; Harry L. Day, Hercules 
Mining Company, Burke, Idaho; F. Y. Robert- 
son, vice-president and general manager 
United States Metals Refining Company, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Aluminum, Arthur V. Davis, president 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh; 
E. E. Allyne, president Aluminum Castings 
Company, Cleveland; Joseph A. Janney, Jr., 
Morris Building, Philadelphia. 

The committee on oil is as follows: 

Chairman, A. C. Bedford, president Stand- 
ard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York 
Citv; G. S. Davison, president Gulf Refining 
Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
E. L. Doheny, president Mexican Petroleum 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal.: E. C. Lufkin, 
president Texas Company, Whitehall Build- 
ing, New York City; John H. Markham, Tr., 
Daniels Building. Tulsa, Okla.; H. F. Sin- 
clair, president Sinclair Refining Company, 
Equitable Building, New York Citv; J. W. 
Van Dvke, president Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, 3144 Passyunk Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


_ Since our last report on current Federal legisla- 
tion 1,140 bills and 45 resolutions have been intro- 
duced in Congress, making a total of 69,990 vills and 
151 resolutions. Of these 270 bills were introduced 
in the Senate and 870 bills in the House. 

Of these bills, those which are of special interest 
to mining men follow: 

H. R. 2316, by Mr. Webb, provides for combinations 
ameng business organizations engaged in export trade 
under general direction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, each business organization so engaged being re- 
quired to file with the Federal Trade Commission, 
a statement of its articles of incorporation or contract 
of association, the location of its offices and the 
names and addresses of all its officers, stockholders 
and members. The bill provides that no acts shall 
be permitted under its provisions which unduly en- 
hance prices within the United States. It further 
provides that the prohibition against unfair methods 
of competition contained in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act shall be construed to extend to unfair 
methods of competition-used in export trade against 
competitors even though the acts are done without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States. When- 
ever the Federal Trade Commission shall have reason 
to believe that such association in the United States 
or elsewhere has done any act which unduly affects 
prices within the United States, it may recommend 
a readjustment of the business and upon failure 
shall refer its findings and recommendations to the 
Attorney General of the United States for such 
action thereon as he may deem proper. 

. R. 3665, by Mr. Good, provides that during the 
centinuance of the war with Germany and for one 
year after the close of said war, the Council of Na- 
ticnal Defense shall fix the maximum price at which 
any manufacturer, jobber or retail dealer may sell 
any article of food, wearing apparel or fuel which 
has been shipped or delivered for shipment as inter- 
state commerce. The bill provides that the Council 
of National Defense shall so far as practicable con- 
sider the cost of production and marketing, including 
transportation, together with a reasonable profit 
thereon. The bill makes it unlawful for any person 
to sell these articles for any price in excess of the 
price at which he sold articles of like kind December 
1, 1916, and provides that if any person shall deem 
that the prevailing price December 1, 1916, was too 
low and did not aftord a fair and remunerative re- 
turn, such person may file with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense an application for permission to in- 
crease the price. he bill requires the Attorney 
General of the United States to defend the Council 
of National Defense against any suits commenced 
against it for the annulment of any of its findings. 
The bill further provides that the Council of National 
Defense “shall adjust, compromise and settle any 
and all disputes arising between any employer of 
labor and his or its employes engaged in the manu- 
facture, transportation or marketing of any article 
of food, wearing apparel or fuel, including the pro- 
duction of fuel, that has been shipped in interstate 
commerce or delivered for shipment in _ interstate 
commerce, or is produced with the intention of its 
being a subject of interstate commerce. All persons 
who are parties to any such dispute, either as em- 
ployer or employe, shall be bound by the decision of 
the Council of National Defense in any decision ren- 
dered by it, and it shall be unlawful for any person 
being a party to any such dispute, to do any act or 
thing in violation of any decision of said Council of 
National Defense, . . . or that will delay or re- 
tard the interstate transportation thereof.” 

Suits are authorized in the Federal court by any 
interested party to set aside any decision of the 
Council of National Defense. Violations of the act 
are subject to a fine of not to exceed $5,000, or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for not to exceed two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court for 
each offense. 

. R. 3932, by Mr. Foster, is a substitute for 
H. R. 3633, and prohibits the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, storage, use and possession, in the time of 
war, of explosives, except in compliance with the 
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regulations authorized by this act, and _ provides 
regulations for the safe manufacture, distribution, 
Storage, use and possession of same. The bill is 
intended to be in torce during the time of war only 
and will become inoperative upon a declaration of 
peace. The bill provides that the President may 
promulgate by public proclamation such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary covering the 
manufacture, distribution, storage, use or possession 
of explosives. This bill has been approved by the 
cemmittee on mines and mining and now awaits the 
action of the House of Representatives. 

H. R. 3971, amendment to the bill, by Mr. Smith 
of Georgia, making appropriation for military and 
naval establishments on account of war expenses, au- 
thorizes the expenditure of $100,000,000 for the con- 
struction or acquisition of freight cars to be used by 
the railroad companies of the United States under 
such terms and for such compensation as may be 
approved by the President and as far as possible 
under agreements providing for the purchase of such 
cars by the railroad companies receiving them. The 
President is authorized to direct the General Manager 
of the United States Shipping Board or to designate 
other persons to exercise this power. 

H. R. 4425, by Mr. Jones, of Texas, provides for 
an amendment to the act creating a Federal Trade 
Commission making it unlawful for any person “to 
sell or offer for sale any stocks, bonds or other 
securities in any State or Territory of the United 
States without first submitting to the Commission a 
notice of such intention to so offer for sale such 
stocks, bonds or other securities, together with a 
report of the business engaged in, showing in detail 
the amount of capital invested or capital stock issued, 
the amount paid therefor and the manner and time of 
the payment of same; the dividends paid; the sur- 
plus funds, if any, and the number of stockholders; 
the funded or floating debts and the interest paid 
thereon; the cost and value of any property, fran- 
chises or other holdings; the number of employes 
and the salaries paid each; the amount expended 
and how expended; the earnings and receipts; the 
operating and other expenses, and the balances of 
profit and loss for the year preceding the filing of 
said notice, or for such time as such person, partner- 
ship or corporation shall have been engaged in busi- 
ness. If after examination of said report, or to- 
gether with such other information as may be further 
required, the commission shall deem that the business 
to be affected is in a state of solvency and offers 
a reasonably safe investment for the public, it may, 
on the payment of a reasonable sum, issue to such 
person, partnership or corporation a certificate re- 
citing in substance that such person, partnership or 
corporation therein named has complied with the 
provisions of this act.” A penalty of $100 for each 
day’s default is prescribed by the act, and it is pro- 
vided that any agent acting in behalf or operating for 
such firm before it shall have complied with the pro- 
visions of this act shall also be liable to fine of $100 
for each and every violation. me 

. 4229, by Mr. VanDyke, prohibits the use 
of stop watch or time measuring devices or systems 
in the Postal Service. 

es. 75, by Mr. Ferris, provides for visitation 
by not less than five members of the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives, to the 
national parks, forest reserves, water-power sites, oil, 
coal, potash and potassium areas of the United 
States, with power to hold hearings, take testimony 
and to make such observations as to the conditions 
ot said resources as they may deem proper. : 

H. Res. 84, by Mr. Emerson, provides for an in- 
vestigation by a committee consisting of four Sena- 
tors, to be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate, and four members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, to investigate and_ ascertain: 

1. Why has the price of Pocahontas coal increased 
from 100 to 200 per cent in the past few, months? 

2. Is the miner getting an increase in wages to 
justify this increase to the consumer? i 

3. Is the mine owner charging this great increase 
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for his product? 
cause or not? 
4. Do freight rates justify the increase? 
5. Are speculators holding coal_and are they com- 
bining to manipulate the market? 
6. What can be done to eliminate this increase in 
price? 


lf so, is he doing it with just 


SENATE BILLS 


S. 2145, by: Mr. Poindexter, provides that home- 
stead or mineral entrymen or claimants under any 
of the public-land laws, who enter the naval or mili- 
tary service, shall be relieved of all requirements of 
residence, cultivation and development during the 
time of enlistment and for six months thereafter. _ 

S$. 2156, by Mr. Pittman, provides for permits giving 
the exclusive right to prospect for potassium or sodium 
deposits upon areas not exceeding 2,560 acres, and 
that upon a satisfactory showing that valuable de- 
posits of one of these substances has been dis- 
covered, the permittee shall be entitled to a patent 
for 640 acres of the land embraced in the prospecting 
permit, and that the balances of such land shall be 
leased upon such terms as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the royalty upon such 
leased lands, however, not to be less than 2 per cent 
of the gross value of the output at the point of 
shipment and such lease to call for an advance rental 
of 25 cents per acre the first year, not less than 50 
cents per acre the second, third and fourth years, 
and not less than $1 per acre for each and every 
year thereafter, such rental to be credited agaimsc 
the royalties as they may accrue for each year cov- 
ered by the lease. The act further provides that per- 
mittees thereunder may lease not exceeding for y 
acres of unoccupied nonmineral “lands for purposes 
connected with and necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of any such lease. No person shall be inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in any acreage in excess 
of 2,560 acres within any area within 50 miles square 
in extent, and no lessee shall have more than a tenth 
interest in any agency engaged in the salé or resale 
of the products obtained from such lease. Surface 
rights are to be reserved and 50 per cent of all moneys 
received shall go to the State in which the leased 
property is situated, the remaining 50 per cent to go 
into the reclamation fund. 


ENGLAND FORCED TO RETURN 
MINERS FROM THE TRENCHES 


In view of the legislation now pending in 
Congress which has for its object the raising 
of a United States army, the following ex- 
tract from the monthly review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for April, 
1917, and which refers to a recent report on 
the effect of the war on the coal mining in- 
dustry in Great Britain, is illuminating. The 
report referred to shows that the coal produc- 
tion of the United Kingdom in the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1916, was nearly 10 per cent 
less than in the fiscal year 1913 and 1914. The 
review of the Bureau of Labor goes on to say: 

“In order to turn the decrease of output 
into an increase, it was found necessary, un- 
der certain conditions, to arrest the recruiting 
of miners and to provide for the replacement 
of those already in the army. At the end of 
March, 1916, 282,200 had joined the colors, 
but the replacement numbered 116,900, leav- 
ing a net reduction of 148 per cent of the 
labor at the outbreak of the war, On June 
16, 1916, the government prohibited all re- 
cruiting from miners, and decided, further, 
that all miners in the ranks of home service 
units who were unfit for foreign service should 
be returned to the mines, which would, it 
was estimated, make available between 15,000 
and 16.000 workers and add about 4,000,000 
tons to the output. 
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“A serious factor with which the govern- 
ment has had to cope is the iarge amount of 
absenteeism due to avoidable causes, which, 
if wiped out, would add, the committee esti- 
mates, about 14,000,000 tons to the total pro- 
duction. The report notes little encourage- 
ment along this line. It is stated, however, 
that a reduction of nearly 1 per cent in the 
absenteeism, as compared with the prowar 
period, represents about 20 per cent on the 
avoidable absenteeism; that the collieries 
have worked more days, and that the men 
who joined the forces were among the young 
and strong of the miners, the men who have 
come into the mines not being their equal in 
point of endurance. An effort is being made 
to reduce absenteeism by the appointment of 
‘absentee’ committees at the mines, but no 
tangible results are noted. 

“So far as days lost by collieries is con- 
cerned, the first quarter of 1916, according to 
the report, shows up better than any other of 
the ten preceding quarters. Thus the days 
lost per week in the first quarter of 1913, 
1914 and 1915 were 0.53, 0.40 and 041, respec- 
tively, while in the first quarter of 1916 the 
number was 0.29. Holidays are given as the 
chief cause of lost time, but these, it is stated, 
have been reduced about 50 per cent as com- 
pared with pre-war days.” 


NICHOLS HEADS DEFENSE 
COMMITTEE ON CHEMICALS 


‘ The Council of National Defense on May 
10 announced the appointment of a subcom- 
mittee on chemicals, to serve under the com- 
mittee on raw materials of the Advisory Com- 
mission, of which Bernard M. Baruch is chair- 
man. Dr. William H. Nichols of the General 
Chemical Company, of New York, is chairman 
of the new subdivision. 

The purpose of the new committee will be to 
assist the Government departments in their 
chemical requirements as determined by the 
war. It has taken offices in the Bureau of 
Mines in the new building of the Department 
of the Interior, where it will be in constant 
touch with the officials who have to do with 
chemical raw materials essential to the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The subcommittee is divided into four divi- 
sions: Acids, fertilizers, alkalis and miscel- 
laneous chemicals. One of the most important 
functions of the organization will relate to 
fertilizers for the stimulation of agricultural 
production. 

Besides Dr. Nichols, the subcommittee is 
composed as follows: 

Acids—E. R. Grasselli, of the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, Cleveland; Henry How- 
ard, Merrimac Chemical Company, Boston. 

Fertilizers—Horace Bowker, New York; 
Charles E. MacDowell, president Armour Fer- 
tilizer Company, Chicago. 

Alkalis—J. D. Pennock, Solvay 
Company, Syracuse. 

Miscellaneous Chemicals—Edward Malline- 
krodt, Jr., St. Louis. 


Process 
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FIXING OF COAL PRICES MAY BE NECESSARY, 
SAYS FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Pursuant to a resolution introduced by Con- 
gressman Rainey in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
(H. R. 352), directing an inquiry into the 
conditions in the production and distribution 
of bituminous coal, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission presents the following report. This 
report is preliminary and not final: 

Of late there has been a marked change in 
the conditions of bituminous coal production 
and distribution. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has taken cognizance of these facts. 
There have been recently held by the commis- 
sion a series of conferences in Washington 
and in Chicago. At these conferences there 
appeared before the commission representa- 
tives of the following interests: 

(1) Operators engaged in the mining of 
bituminous coal. 

(2) Transportation lines, appearing as large 
consumers and carriers of bituminous coal 
Originating on their lines. 

(3) Representatives of municipal public 
utilities, manufacturing and other industrial 
enterprises which are important consumers of 
bituminous coal. 

Each of these three classes has been heard 
in detail, both orally and by the presentation 
of such written statements as they desired to 
make. A large mass of information has thus 
been gathered. The present report is based 
on this information, together with that pre- 
viously obtained in this investigation. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


There is no scarcity of coal in the ground. 
There is sufficient coal available in the bitu- 
minous coal mines now being operated not 
only to supply the present demand but also to 
supply a greatly increased demand. At pres- 
ent, however, there is a shortage of bituminous 
coal at the points of consumption. In the East 
the principal use of bituminous coal is in the 
making of steam for transportation and in- 
dustrial use; in the Central States and the 
South, while most of the output is used in 
making steam, a part goes into domestic con- 
sumption. The unprecedented demands for 
this fuel during the past six menths, together 
with the difficulties of rail and of water trans- 
portation (particularly by water to the markets 
of New England, the Great Lakes region, and 
along the Ohio River), have not only absorbed 
the coal as fast as it could be shipped from 
the mines, but have also led to almost com- 
plete exhaustion of the coal stored at tide- 
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water points and at the docks on the Great 
Lakes. 

In the face of a probably greatly increased 
demand for bituminous coal on the part of the 
Government for military purposes, for in- 
creased transportation, for the manufacture of 
munitions of every description, and for many 
other forms of industry, the necessity of min- 
ing and distributing more bituminous coal than 
ever before, both to supply current needs and 
to replenish exhausted storage, is obvious. The 
country faces a serious state of affairs in ob- 
taining a commodity which is basic to prac- 
tically every form of its military and industrial 
activities. Several of the other belligerent 
countries have had to meet this same problem, 
and, finding their coal supply seriously endan- 
gered, they have taken far-reaching govern- 
mental action to safeguard it. In England the 
government took complete control of the coal 
mines after less radical methods of regulation 
failed. The French government has drawn up 
a scheme for dividing France into three coal 
zones in order to equalize distribution, and the 
government becomes the sole vender. On May 
2, 1917, the Russian provisional government 
took over all the coal mines of that country 
with a view to control coal distribution and 
prices. Soon after the outbreak of the war 
Germany took measures to centralize the 
whole coal industry of the empire under gov- 
ernment control. The Italian government 
imports all the coal brought into the country 
and acts as a clearing house for its distribu- 
tion. 

Recognizing the importance of this problem 
in the United States and the seriousness of 
the fuel situation, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is making this preliminary report, based 
on its investigation thus far, with the thought 
that its information relating to the causes of 
this situation and its suggestions as to possible 
remedies may be of value to the present 
Congress. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

1. Increased demand.—The marked increase 
in demand began to be felt about six months 
ago. In 1916 the shipments of bituminous coal 
from the mines amounted to about 509,000,000 
tons, or about 66,000,000 tons more than in 
1915, when previous records in production had 
been surpassed. Nevertheless, the demand has 
recently increased to such an extent that not 
only the unprecedented output of 1916 has 
been consumed but stored coal accumulated 
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from the production of previous years has also 
been practically exhausted. For example, on 
the docks of Duluth and Superior there have 
usually been carried over at the opening of 
navigation some 3,000,000 tons, but this year 
when navigation opened the docks were prac- 
tically empty. 

The increased demand has been largely due 
to industrial expansion and to increased rail- 
road traffic. In many industries plants have 
run two or even three shifts, while most rail- 
roads have transported more freight tonnage 
than ever before. In some sections of the 
country, particularly in the Northwest, an ex- 
ceptionally cold winter led to the consumption 
ot more bituminous coal than usual for heating 
purposes. 

2. Shifting of markets—Much of the in- 
crease in demand was concentrated in certain 
localities. There were transportation difficul- 
ties due to unprecedented burdens laid by all 
classes of freight on both rail and water trans- 
portation facilities. All this led to a consid- 
erable shift to other sources of supply in the 
markets usually supplied from certain coal 
fields. For example, coal mined in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia 
did not reach the markets of the Great Lakes 
and the lower Ohio in the usual quantities. 
This was because of increased demand from 
nearer markets, car shortage, decreased lake 
transportation facilities, low water for a con- 
siderable period on the Ohio River and floods 
in the West Virginia mining region. Conse- 
quently the Indiana-IIlinois fields have been 
drawn on to supply the deficit. Thus the ton- 
nage in commercial shipments (i ¢., coal not 
for use of railroads) sent to Michigan from 
the mines of the Illinois-Indiana fields is re- 
ported to have been over seventeen times as 
great during the nine months from April to 
December, 1916, as it was during the entire 
year preceding. 

One of the important results of this shift- 
ing of markets was a buyer’s panic, due to 
the uncertainty of consumers with regard to 
getting coal from their regular sources of 
supply. This led in many cases to a frantic 
bidding of buyers against each other, for that 
proportion of the coal supply (usually known 
as “spot” or “free” coal) which the mine op- 
erators were able to produce and ship in addi- 
tion to the part of their output sold under 
contract. The proportion of “free” to “con- 
tract” coal has varied widely between different 
fields and mines, but the usual estimates are 
that from 70 to 90 per cent of the bituminous 
coal mined is usually sold under contract. Due 
to the inability of several of the coal fields to 
adequately supply their usual markets, and to 
the great increase in the demand for coal, 
wihch had not been foreseen and contracted 
for by the consumers, the prices of “free” 
coal have risen enormously in all the markets. 

(3). Inadequate transportation facilities — 
While, as previously pointed out, there is no 
lack of coal in the ground, or of mines from 
which it can be obtained, the fact must be 
borne in mind that few soft coal mines are 
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equipped to store coal. The coal must be 
loaded into railroad cars as fast as it comes 
out of the mine. As a general rule, miners 
do not go into the mine unless the cars neces- 
sary to take care of the day’s output are on 
hand at the mouth of the mine. Cars enough 
to carry away the coal as fast as it can be 
mined, are, therefore, a prime necessity. ‘Dur- 
ing the past six months from a variety of 
causes, the railroads have not furnished, or 
have not been able to furnish cars equal to 
the productive capacity of the mines. Further- 
more, where coal has to be carried part of the 
way by water, there has been difficulty in get- 
ting enough boats. 

The principal causes for a lack of adequate 
rail transportation have been: car shortage, 
embargoes on the movement of freight cars, 
lack of sufficient motive power, and, to some 
extent, abuse by shippers and consignees of 
reconsignment and demurrage privileges. Car 
shortage in some cases appears to have been 
due to lack of sufficient cars suited to carrying 
coal, in others, to the diversion to use in other 
industries of cars generally available for the 
movement of coal and in others to the much 
Icnger hauls required, due to the shift of 
markets from their normal sources of supply, 
which required more cars than usual to dis- 
tribute the same tonnage. Lack of terminal 
facilities adequate to handle the immense 
volume of freight consigned to certain points 
resulted in great congestion at those localities. 
Railroads on whose lines the shipments orig- 
inated had to place embargoes against ship- 
ments consigned to such destinations, until 
the congestion could be relieved. In some cases 
there was also a lack of sufficient locomotives 
to move the coal from the mines to the con- 
sumer. Some of the car shortage appears also 
to have been due to abuses by shippers of re- 
consignment privileges, and of consignees of 
demurrage privileges in the unloading of cars 
at destination. In some instances such recon- 
signment and demurrage privileges appear to 
have been used ‘by mine operators and brokers 
as temporary storage in connection with 
speculative activities to obtain extortionate 
prices from coal consumers. 

The principal causes for a lack of adequate 
water transportation have been :—diversion of 
boats in the coastwise coal trade, to other lines 
of ocean traffic; diversion of boats in the Lake 
coai trade to ocean traffic; and the conflict of 
the demand for iron ore and grain transpor- 
tation with the demand for coal transportation. 
This conflict has occurred because of the higher 
freights paid for eastward bound iron ore and 
grain transportation than for westward bound 
coal. The delay incident to loading and un- 
loading coal, and the fact that three of the 
highly profitable grain or ore cargoes could be 
transported in the same time in which only two 
could be carried, if coal were taken westward, 
has resulted in boats, suitable for carrying 
coal going westward empty, using water as 
ballast instead of coal. 

4. Labor conditions—Statements made at the 
Commission’s hearing by mine operators from 
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different coal fields, indicate that in some re- 
gions there has been and still is an actual 
shortage of mining labor. The following rea- 
sons are generally ascribed: (1) The wages 
offered in other industries are often higher 
than those paid in the mines. (2) The lack 
of full time employment in coal mines due 
to insufficient car supply often necessitates 
shutting down the mines from two to three 
days in the week, and sometimes running them 
only part of a working day. Since many of 
the men are paid on the basis of the tonnage 
they mine, the resulting enforced idleness cuts 
down the actual wages received. (3) There 
has been a considerable emigration of alien 
miners, who have been called to the colors 
of the various warring European nations, and 
there has been little new immigration from any 
source, to fill their places. Some of the south- 
ern mining fields have been seriously ham- 
pered by the movement of negro laborers to 
the north, generally to other industries than 
coal mining. This migration is probably ended. 

5. Increased costs of production and dis- 
tribution Considerable information in regard 
to increases in costs of production and distri- 
bution was submitted by coal operators at the 
Commission’s hearings, or has been gathered 
directly by the Commission’s agents. These 
increased costs, as far as production is con- 
cerned, are comprised chiefly in cost of labor. 
While there has been a great increase in the 
prices of supplies, the increase in the cost of 
supplies per ton of coal has been a much less 
important factor than is generally claimed. In 
the distribution there has also been some in- 
crease in cost, mainly in increased cost of trans- 
portation to the point of consumption. 

The figures already submitted to the Com- 
mission in regard to costs and to prices at the 
mine, show that most of the present prices 
now being charged both on “free” coal, and on 
such few new contracts as the mine operators 
are entering into, are far in excess of the costs 
as shown by the operators’ books. Many of 
the operators frankly take the position that 
they are trying to get for their coal the highest 
price possible under the present demand, and 
are refraining, even at prices greatly increased 
over last year, from contacting their output to 
the extent of their usual custom. They defend 


this action by claiming that under the opera- . 


tions of the law of supply and demand they 
have for many years past been getting little 
more for their coal than the bare cost of 
production; that the mining of bituminous 
coal during that period has been a most un- 
profitable industry; and that this is their 
chance to recoup themselves for the losses of 
several years. Accordingly, they are demand- 
ing prices at the mine today, which run from 
fifty per cent to several hundred per cent 
over the cost of their output. 

As a result of this policy, much of the bitu- 
minous coal output has been auctioned off to 
the highest bidders. This has resulted in great 
profits to certain operators and in special hard- 
ship to municipal public utilities, hospitals and 
other public and private charitable institutions, 
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and to domestic consumers, especially in the 
West and South, where relatively little anthra- 
cite is used. 

6. Lack of sufficient storage facilities. —Th: 
most economical way of handling coal is by 
loading it into cars as it comes from the mine, 
transporting it to the point of consumption, 
and delivering it in the same car direct to 
the retailer or large consumer. At times, there 
are adequate transportation facilities to keep 
the coal moving steadily in this way. But the 
consumption of bituminous coal is largely in- 
fluenced by scasonai changes, the demand nor- 
mally being heavy in fall and winter months, 
and lighter in the spring and summer. This 
leads, in normal years, to frequent shutting 
down of mines, because of lack of orders, at 
a time when there are plenty of coal cars, 
and conversely to traffic difficulties at other 
times, largely due to inability to secure enough 
cars to care for the current demands. The 
obvious remedy ior such a state of affairs is 
the establishment of storage facilities, prefer- 
ably near the centers of consumption. But the 
relatively great expense of storing coal has 
prohibited any general establishment of ade- 
quate storage facilities. Thus it has happened 
that many times during the past six months. 
the chief cities of the United States have been 
faced with a coal shortage which threatened 
to stop their street cars, cut off their electric 
light and power and their gas, and shut down 
the manufacturing industries which support 
their population. 

7. Speculative activities of some mine op- 
erators and brokers—As already pointed out, 
from 70 to 80 per cent of the output of the 
bituminous ‘coal is sold under contract by the 
mine operators. It is estimated that the rail- 
roads of the country consume about one-third 
of the total production of bituminous coal. 
Practically all of the railroad supply, in nor- 
mal times, is under contract. Of the “free” 
coal produced by the mines, probably about 
half is sold by them direct to the consumer. 
The remainder of the “free” coal, and a small 
part of the coal sold under contract, reaches 
the ultimate consumer through the medium 
ot middlemen, such as brokers and retailers. 
Charges of extortionate prices on the part of 
mine operators and brokers have been brought 
to the attention of the Commission. Accord- 
ing to some information, various mine opera- 
tors and brokers, through abuses of the recon- 
signment and demurrage privileges granted 
by railroads in order to facilitate the regular 
distribution of coal, have created or increased 
local shortages and extorted exorbitant prices 
from the consumers. These charges are now 
under investigation by the Commission. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


The remedies which may be suggested for 
the present scarcity and high prices of bitu- 
minous coal, relate to its production, transpor- 
tation. and distribution. The most effective 
remedies deal with the improvement in the 
distribution of the present facilities for trans- 
portation. Many operators asserted at the 
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hearing before the Commission that such 
remedies were the only ones necessary. On 
the other hand, the representatives of the rail- 
roads, municipal public utilities, and industrial 
consumers, while admitting the importance of 
such improvement, pointed out that there were 
other conditions which need remedy. 

1. Improvement of transportation facilities — 
At the hearings of the Commission, the fact 
was brought out that measures are being taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
by the Council of National Defense which it 
is hoped will relieve transportation conditions. 
For railroad carriers, additional regulations 
are being considered covering the distribution 
of open-top cars to the coal industry, the ex- 
pediting of the movement of cars loaded with 
coal, and the return of the empty cars to mines, 
prevention of the abuse by speculators of re- 
consignment and demurrage privileges, and 
the providing, where necessary, of additional 
equipment for use in transporting coal, both 
cars and locomotives, either by acquiring new 
equipment, or through possible changes in other 
lines of traffic, such as dispensing with pas- 
senger trains which are not absolutely neces- 
sary and thereby releasing more locomotives 
for freight service. 

For water carriers, remedies should be 
sought along the lines of requiring boats, suit- 
able for coal carrying on the Great Lakes, to 
transport coal westward, instead of going back 
in ballast for grain and ore cargoes, and in ad 
justing the rail conditions so that there will 
be sufficient transportation facilities to carry 
the coal from the Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio, and West Virginia mines to the 
loading docks on Lake Erie, for prompt loading 
of the boats. The limited period that the 
lakes are open to navigation makes it neces- 
sary that the carrying capacity of the boats 
be kept in continuous use. Early remedial 
action is necessary because every week of the 
navigation season is of tremendous importance 
in preventing shortage of coal in the North- 
west next winter. 

The principal remedy suggested for condi- 
tions in the coastwise water transportation of 
coal, apart from the building of more boats, is 
the exemption from military use of tugs and 
barges absolutely necessary to transport not 
only the coal, but also the timber needed for 
mine use. 

2. Improvement of labor conditions —It was 
developed at the hearings on the part of the 
operators that they anticipated that labor con- 
dition in 1917 would permit, if mining opera- 
tions could be kept steady by a continuous 
supply of cars, the production of as much coal 
as that mined in 1916, and some of them stated 
that with their present force, they could mine 
an excess of from 15 to 20 per cent over their 
output in 1916. If this statement is accurate, 
the operators in the coming year will supply 
more bituminous coal than in 1916. The re- 
cent increases in wages and the better housing 
conditions at the mines, which are being pro- 
vided for miners, will, many operators believe, 
not only hold their present force, but to the 
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extent to which they would attract additional 
labor, would bring about an increased output. 

It will probably be found necessary to ex- 
empt miners from the conscription law, so 
long as they remain at work in the mines. The 
experience of Great Britain in this matter 
should be heeded, and the disastrous results 
which came from the enlistment of miners 
avoided. Everything should be done to en- 
courage men employed in the coal mines to 
stay on their jobs, and to realize that it is 
their duty, as patriotic citizens, not to leave the 
mine even to enlist, but to see that they are 
serving their country best by remaining at 
their labor to produce the commodity which 
is absolutely essential to sustain all the forces 
which must be quickened and employed in the 
prosecution of the war; that their post of 
honor is at the mine and not on the firing 
line. 

3. Establishment of increased storage facil- 
ities—It is highly desirable that additional 
storage facilities be provided at points of con- 
sumption. Municipal and other public and 
semi-public utilities and institutions should 
safeguard themselves, not only against being 
shut down but also against being forced by 
their urgent necessities to buy coal at exorbi- 
tant prices. The railroads, which consume 
about one-third of the bituminous coal mined, 
should increase their storage facilities and avoid 
the necessity of holding cars loaded with coal 
for railroad use. 

4. Regulations by governmental authority 
for the distribution of coal—Under war-time 
conditions it may become the duty of the gov- 
ernment of the United States to take steps 
similar to those found necessary by the bel- 
ligerent European countries, and not only regu- 
late the distribution of the coal from the mouth 
of the mine to the ultimate consumer by al- 
lotting the quantity of the product which the 
different classes of consumers shall be allowed 
to purchase, but also to establish the prices 
to be paid by different classes of customers. 
Any prices thus established would probably 
have to be based on actual costs, with an al- 
lowance for a reasonable return on actual in- 
vestment. In other words, the price of bitu- 
minous coal, which is a great public necessity, 
should be fixed according to the same general 
principle which has been established in the 
conduct of public utilities. At a time like the 
present, excessive profits should not be per- 
mitted to be extorted from the public by pro- 
ducers and distributors of any prime neces- 
sity of life. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. J. Harris, Chairman. 
Josepu E. Davies. 
Joun F. Forr. 
Signing as to finding of fact, 
B. Corver. 


George Otis Smith, director of the United 
States Geological Survey, has been made a 
member of the National Research Council. 
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MANNING MADE MEMBER 
OF COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES 


Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines has been made an ex-officio member 
oi the cooperative committees of the Council 
of National Defense which have work bearing 
on mining. In this way Mr. Manning is able 
to keep in very close touch with everything 
that is going on in these committees and is 
in a position to be of great aid in pointing 
out how his bureau can aid in their work. 

It is the intention to confine all activities 
of the Defense Council to subjects which do 
not come within the scope of the work ol 
the various government bureaus. 


Mine Taxation Subject of Work 


The last word on mine taxation in the 
United States has just been published by the 
University of Illinois. A work on this subject 
by Louis E. Young, of the faculty of that 
institution, goes into the subject very ex- 
haustively. The publication covers 275 pages 
and is perhaps the most complete single work 
dealing with mine taxation on a national 
basis. One of the especially valuable fea- 
tures of the publication is the bibliography 
which will be found to be very complete. 
The price of the volume is $1.50. Prof. Young 
is a member of the American Mining Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON TIN 
SUGGESTED BY MANNING 


Creation of a committee on tin as a part 
of the Council of National Defense has been 
suggested by Van H. Manning, director of 
the Bureau of Mines. The tin situation is 
being studied by several Government bureaus, 
and the situation has been found to be far 
from satisfactory. In fact, the need for the 
intelligent distribution of tin is sufficient to 
call for special activity upon the part of the 
Defense Council, it is believed. 

The Department of Commerce is working 
actively on plans to conserve tin by substi- 
tuting other classes of containers for all 
products which can as well be enclosed in 
fiber or other substitutes for the tin container. 


Pleased With Memorial Volume 


J. F. Callbreath, Secretary of the American 
Mining Congress has received the following 
letter from Van H. Manning, director of the 
Bureau of Mines: 

“T wish to express to you my sincere appre- 
ciation of your kindness in sending me the 
Joseph Austin Holmes Memorial Volume, 
which has just come with the compliments of 
the American Mining Congress. 

“T shall always treasure this volume, not 
enly because of my long association with 
Doctor Holmes but also because of my long- 
standing friendship with the Secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, the compiler of 
the volume.” 
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| Personals 


_ Will L. Clark, formerly of the United Verde 
Copper Company, and Mrs. Clark, who have 
‘been spending some little time in Washing- 
ton and New York, have left for Lewistown, 
Montana. Mr. Clark formerly was a director 
of the American Mining Congress, and is one 
of its most active members. 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, of Chicago, was in 
Washington several days last month. 


H. S. James, of Kansas City, Mo., is a fre- 
quent Washington visitor. He was a recent 
caller at the Mining Congress offices. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne has been appointed 
chairman of the membership committee for 
the American Mining Congress for 1917, and 
is taking very active steps to make this com- 
mittee the most successful of any year. He 
has personally made a trip through the 
Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, where he 
has found a good deal of enthusiasm concern. 
ing the Mining Congress’ work. 


Hon. Frank H. Short, of Fresno, Cal., is 


spending a few weeks in Washington and 
New York. 


H. R. Harriman and Mrs. Harriman, of 
Seattle, Wash., are at the National Capital 
for several weeks’ stay. 


Charles H. Smith, of New York City, for- 
merly vice-president for the State of New 
York for the American Mining Congress, was 
a caller at its offices in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., last month. 


Walter Douglas, president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, is now at Bisbee, Ariz., 
where he will remain for several weeks. 


Falcon Joslin, of Alaska, and Seattle, Wash., 
and Mrs. Joslin were in Washington several 
days last month. 


Vey Holman, State Geologist for the State 
of Maine, was in Washington last month, 
when he called upon Secretary Callbreath. 


C. M. Moderwell, of Chicago, a director of 
the American Mining Congress and recently 
appointed to the Fuel Board, discussed the 
Congress’ affairs with Mr. Callbreath when 
recently in Washingon. 


Rush C. Butler, of Chicago, was in Wash- 
ington several days last month on profes- 
sional business. Mr. Butler is a prominent 
Chicago attorney and is a member of the 
American Mining Congress. 
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Record-Breaking Excavation 
Made Possible by GMC Trucks 


The excavating work for the new telephone building 
in Detroit is being done by the Cadillac Trucking 
Company, and the entire job is handled by a squad of 
steam shovels and a fleet of trucks. 


The trucks back down the steep incline to a level 20 feet 
below the street, take on a 6-ton load, and then, under their 
own power, master the long, steep grade. 

The GMC fleet is being increased and soon will be seventeen 
strong. The trucks are working twenty hours a day, each 
truck carries,6 tons or more each trip, and makes seventeen 
trips during a 10-hour shift. 

Norman T. Stone, part owner of the Cadillac Company, is 
most enthusiastic regarding the performance of the GMC Trucks. 
He says: “By experience we have fouud GMC Trucks best for 
contractors’ work. For heavy hauling up steep grades they can 
be depended upon. They have all kinds of power, and, best of 
all, they stand up and do the work.” 


Let us furnish you with facts and figures 
on the performance of GMC Trucks 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
(206) 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining 


Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
American 4 & Chemical 


Co., 
Langeloth, 


American Zine. Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Granby Third Nai Smelting Co., Suite 

ational Bank Building, 


s, Mo. 
Hegeler Zine C., Til. 


Western Chemical "Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


AGITATORS 

Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 

Dorr Company, enver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mic 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck and 
Electric Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Iil. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ANEMOMETERS 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSAYERS 

Baker & Co., Newark, N. 

& Co., Inc... 99 ohn Street, 

New York 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BALANCES 

Troemner, Henry, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Co 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 


N. 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission) 

Chas. A. Schi Co., (Duxbak) 51 
Ferry New York City. 

Goodrich F., Akron, as 

Dick, Ltd., R& Passaic, N 

Link Belt Com y, Chicago, I 

Webster Mfg. » Tiffin, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. -» 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, ~~ Ohio 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, 

Chicago Belting ey Chicago, 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J- (Rubber Belting ‘‘Con- 


dor. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys 
boro, 
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BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., 51 Ferry 
Street, New York City. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BITS AND BIT STEEL 

Electrical _ Material Co., 618 W. 


BLOWERS 

American Blower Co., Detroit, «> 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & 'S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Blower Co., Connersville, 


nd. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


aN. 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 
-Rand Co 


11 Broadway, 
ew York City 


BITS (Machine—Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 

Machinery Co., Chicago, 


American, Tempering Co., Spring- 
eld 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, jy, 
New York City 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 
itable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

BOILERS 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, a York City 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Hendrie & : er M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. (feed pump). 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


Jeffre 
Link Belt 


Cc. O. "Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 

nd, Ohio 

Buckets (Scrap and Dredge), 
leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

Turner, Laurin H. & Co., Mer- 
chants, 160 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Material ,Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard’ Chicago, Ill. 

BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 


Fourth 


Petro- 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Egyptian] Iron Works, Murphys- 

boro, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Bartlett 8 Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chi ‘0, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, ilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 

BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Chicago, 

Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
CABLES (Connectors ll Guides) 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electrical Material | Si 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CABLEWAYS 

Broderick & Bascorn Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whyte Rope Co., 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electrical faterial Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAGES 

Phillips Mine & Mill S 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 


Link Belt Co., Chicago 
Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


Machine 
Bros., Robt., 


CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily 
Waste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, O 

CASTINGS 

iow Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, 
boro, Ill. 

CAR DUMPS 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘Columbus, Ohio 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR & CAR WHEELS 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fairmont Machinery 
Fairmont, W 

Lehigh Car Wineet & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, 

= Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 

burg 


. Pa. 
Lobacl Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville. Ohio 

Iron Works, 


boro, 


Murphys- 


Murphys- 


eating 
ew Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall 
4 
Ohio 
Herzler & 
Works, Bell 
Holmes & 
Danville, Il. 
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Deis Power on All Four 


—pulling traction front and rear—every wheel a 
driving wheel! This four-wheel-drive principle 
as correctly applied, is responsible for the amazing 
performance, absolute dependability and extreme economy of 


Trucks 


Not ov/y will the F-W-D perform any task that any other 
truck built will perform on ordinary roads or pavements— 
and at somewhat less operating cost, but a/so it will do many 
things over practically impassable roads, or no road at all— 
through mud and sand, gravel and broken stones, that no 
other truck could possibly achieve. The distributed load 
weight — 45% front, 55% rear—together with the four- 
wheel-drive reduces tire wear and tire expense to the mini- 
mum; dual rear tires are not used, yet tire manufacturers give 
the same service guarantee as for dual tires—one-third saved. 


Write us today for booklets, descriptive catalog and complete particulars 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Dept. Z, Clintonville, Wis. 
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CAR LOADERS 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CHEMISTS 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 


Street, New York City 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., 
Exch Chi Ill 


E. J. Longyear 
Minn. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo, 

CHLORINATION 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

COAL CRUSHERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Sullivan Co., Chicago, IIl. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 


Link Belt Chicago, 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 

Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COAL MINING MACHINERY 

Géodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

pes WASHING MACHINERY 

rey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

sore STORES (Coupons) 

a Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Is. 

Deister Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

— & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 


0. 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Insurance 


Co Minneapolis, 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Mfg. | Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., Au- 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 

Jeffre Co., Ohio 

Link Belt Chicago, IIl. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 


11 Broadway, 
ew York City 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
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CORE DRILLING 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Mo. (core drill contrac- 
tors 


COAL COMPANIES 


Coal Co., Philadel- 
Pp 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Ingersoll-Rand 

ew York City 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington ay Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Corer Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Power & Minin Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., Sew York 

fe. Co., Au- 


11 Broadway, 


rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 

seer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. "Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Wilmot Engineering Co., HazletonPa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Fairmont Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. 
Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Webster Mfg. Mc Tiffin, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. “Ca., Tiffin, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COUPONS 


Mews Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


reet, Colum 
Car Whee Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. *Co , Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 


CRUSHERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, W 


Braun’ The, Los Angeles, 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., New York 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Denver Works Co. Den- 
ver, 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, e*: 

Hendrie & Boithoff M. & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 

Smith Engineering Works, 3195 Locust 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Ailentown, Pa. 

Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 

C. O. Bartlett & ‘Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CRANES 


a Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 

and, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Phillipe Mine Mill Supply Co 
ps Mine upply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


AND DERRICK FIT- 


The geet | Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. N. Y. 
ae Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 
n 

The eae Co., New York 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

McMyler Interstate .» New York 


DIAMOND DRILL CON. 
TRACTIN 

Hoffman Sosa Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Punxsutawney Drilli ing Contracting 

Punxsutawney, P 

meling, H. R., Pros n 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC ‘MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio 


DREDGES 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
—— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


ae. 
: 


on, 


et, 


WILLIAMS’ 


MEN ARE HURT” 


Cut shows new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


Send for Booklet. 


IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY 


Duck Brattice Cloth 


Use only the best wearing 


It costs less in the-long run 
oo 


Laurin H. Turner & Co. 


160 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WATERPROOF 
MINE BRATTICE CLOTH 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
MINE BRATTICE CLOTH 


SINKING SHAFT 
CURTAINS 


SHAFT GUN CEMENT 
CONTRACTORS 


LAMPS, ANEMOMETERS, 
GENERAL MINING 
SUPPLIES 


DYNAMITE, POWDER 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


A. R. LETTSOME & CO. 
1521 Lytton Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Have you received our descripitve folder 


END YOUR SWITCH 
TROUBLES FOREVER 


Clinton Latches and Para-Lock Switch 
Throws solve one of the biggest prob- 
lems the mine superintendent has to con- 
tend with. Once “down” they stay down 
and your cars stay on the track where 
they belong. Bring your tracks and 
switches up to date. 


SENT ON TRIAL Svecify length of latch and 


weight of rail. 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL COMPANY, Chicago rue w. x. CintON COMPANY 
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DRILLS, AIR 
— Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS, CORE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York City 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Inn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


Chieene Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
iy Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 


owa 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
ew Yor 
McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


DRILLS, PISTON 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
——s Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 


Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


I Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 

New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 

— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, ROCK 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
— Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

International High Speed Co., 
Nassau Street, New York 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Fairmont Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 “a Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

Phillips Mine & Miil Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sanford-Day Iron. Works, 

‘enn 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Sereet, Chicago 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, II. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
ot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wentine’ house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
New York 

Westinghouse _ & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, 

Electrical W Material Co., Chicago, III. 


ELEVATORS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, — 
Webster Mfg. "Can Tiffin, Ohi 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
71 Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ENGINES (Hoist and Haulages) 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine 
Co., Litchfield, Ill. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
oo Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


ENGINEERS 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Robt., & Co., 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Insurance 


Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York. 
National Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


HOISTING MACHIN- 


11 Broadway, 


es Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
er Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—* Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, 
Robins Convayite Belt Co., New York 


(HOISTING AND HAUL- 


Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
TL 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
DRY POWDER 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 


EXPLOSIVES 
du_ Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


AND 


Aetna, Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeftrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Il 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Il. 
Webster Mig. Co., be Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 9 58 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
FILTERS 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Filter Co., San 
Francisco, 
Koering Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Petroleum Iron Works, 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION OILS 

Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 P. 
Street, New York City ew 

Pensacola Tar & Turpanties Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 

FLOTATION, OIL 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

FURNACES, ASSAY 

Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 

——— Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

age & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 

0. 

MECHANICAL 
ROASTI 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co., Inc., 
New York City 
General Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, 
Wedge I Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 


ay Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Fourth 


Sharon, Pa. 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘ 


PONT 


PERMISSIBLE 
Explosives 


FOR USE IN GASEOUS 
ANDDUSTYMINES 


ARE 


“Safety First” 
POWDERS 


N loading MONOBEL or CAR- 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BONITE, the coal miner follows 
“safety first’ procedures. He 
loads the cartridges with full con- 


fidence the shot will bring down the 
coal as wanted. With six different 
grades each of MONOBEL or CAR- 
BONITE available, there is a PER- 
MISSIBLE suited to every mining 
condition. A century of powder 
making is the Du Pont Company’s 
assurance to users of MONOBEL 
or CARBONITE that these explo- 
sives are of highest efficiency. 


TRY A FEW SHOTS 
OF 
MONOBEL 
OR 
CARBONITE 


Write for booklet giving further informa- 
tion about Monobel and Carbonite. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark.. East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


| 

Los\ 

Eo 


FURNACES, SMELTING 
aa ag Iron Works Co., Denver, 


lo. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Fa. 
GEARS 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Falk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wobstes Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohi 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, 


AND GENERAT- 


Electric Co., tady, 


— (Valves, packings, speci- 

alties 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

— A. Schieren Co., New York 

ity 

Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Il. 

HOSE, AIR 

Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Degver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Gos; Ottumwa, 
lowa 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Il. 


(Rubber) 


Mo Electric Co., 68 E. 
ams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rideway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GEOLOGISTS 

Associated Geological 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREASES 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, N. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Engineers, 


Frank Prox Co.. Terre Haute, Ind. 
HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


HEADLIGHTS, "ARC ‘AND “INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 

teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


hio ame Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHING 
Macomber nik Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


HOISTS. ELECTRIC 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Electric "Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, — 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, P a. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Se Works Co., Den- 
ver, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
New York 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

by Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohi 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Til. 

Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 

11 Broadway, New 


York 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Lid, sorweed | Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York Wi 
Wis. 


City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

HOSE RACKS 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

HOTELS 

Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULING ROPES 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 

ms, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


Alteneder & Sons, T., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Heller & Brightly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Engineering, Surveying and As- 
tronomical) 


INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material | o 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical ‘Material | Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Stree t, Columbus, Ohio 

Link- Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

Webster Mfg. Co., The, Tiffin, Ohio 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ACETYLENE 

Justrite "Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Milburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md 

Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harker Mfg. Co., Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, O 


wee ARC AND INCANDES- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westin ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaul 
es, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wiikes-Barre, Pa. 
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Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— SAFETY 
tonia Tool Co., Leetonia, 
Ackroyd & ;Best, Ltd., 
American Safety Lamp & Mi upply 


witha 
° ety Lam N 
Justrite Mfg. Co. Ch Chi ona City 


Concordia Safety lap Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 

Edipon Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


BELTING 

icago Belting Co., Chicago, III 

Chas, A. Schi 

>» New York 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Works, Philadel. 
phia 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 9 N. urth 
streets Columbus, Ohio 


an-Gardner Electric Co., 68 EB. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-B 3 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. Rochelle, 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 

Street, N. Y. 

Baldwin’ Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORAGE BAT- 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 2g Ohio 
Edison Storage Battery Co nge, 


N. f. 
Electric Co., 


-» 958 N. Fourth 
us, Ohio 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitcomb Co...Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

LUBRICANTS 


LUBRICATORS 
Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


Ohio Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., ae le, Ill. 

Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill, 

MILLS, STAMP 

ee Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, W 

Denver Works Co., Den- 

ver, | 


Machy. Co., 115 
Broadway, N. 
Traylor Eng. - Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa 


MINE DOORS, ae 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


lo. 


MINING DRILLS 
International High S Co., 99 
Nassau Street, New York. 
MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHE 
Goodman Co., on 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
ew York Cit 
Jeffrey Mfg. -» 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


7 
ronton Engine Uc 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Street, Colum 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, 
cree Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
It] 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Coll 
| 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


*“*The Best Since 1820’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, 


Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes— 
Harry E., L. V.; Forty 
Fort, L. V.; Mount 
Lookout, L. V. or D., 
L. & W.; Lackawanna, 
D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Agents for 
Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lattimer-Lehigh 


ANTHRACITE 
BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Colliertes 
Buck Run, P. & R.; 
New Castle, P. R. R. 


COALS 


Bituminous—Sonman 
Shaft, “‘B’’ Vein; Son- 
man Slope, ‘“E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 


SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Boston Chicago Buffalo 
Cable Address: ‘“‘THORNEALE” 


Mauch Chunk 
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Electric Co., Chicago, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, I11., 
MINING MACHINES 
man Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Chicago 
George D., Co., Rochelle, 


Duncan Fo & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 


MINING MACHINERY 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Litchfield Foundry & achine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and 
and Hauling Machinery. 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
Ohio. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Macember & Whyte Rope aay 
Kenos 
Electrical Material Co. - 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Phillips Mine Mill Supply Co. 
ps Mine jupply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herzler & Henni Machine 
Works, Belleville, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Macomber Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Electrical "Material Co., 618 W. 
d, Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro , Ill. 
MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Imperial Brass Co., 525 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

MOTORS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

mo & Engine Co., 

*Blec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
a Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


Winskes Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, 


Wis. 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 


OIL STORAGE TANKS 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loud enville, ‘Ohio 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Co. 


American Metal Co., New York Ci 

American Zinc, Lead & cuanees 
55 Congress .Street, n, 

American Zinc & 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

Arkansas Zinc & Smelting Corp., 42 
Broadway, New York 

Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway, 

Ducktown 8 Iphi Cooper & Co., 
cktown Sulphur, n 

-» Isabella, Ten 
Isa Co., 's Bank Bldg., 
it. Louis, Mo. 

Granby Smelting Co., Suite 
1710, Third National Bank Building, 
Louis, Mo.; 165 Broadway, New 

Cums li Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 

Hardy, atin, 50 Church Street, 
New York 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, I 

rvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

International Co.. 42 Broad- 
way, Yor! 

Leavitt & Co., ois W., 30 Church Street, 


York 
Matthiessen & MHegeler Zinc Co., 
La Salle, Ill 


Nichols Co per Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 


Sie Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

Philipp Seen, 29 Broadway, New York 

Primos Chemical ical Co., Primos, Delaware 
by 


St. Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


Unie Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New Yor 

United States Smelting, meinen & 
Mining Co., 55 Congress Street, 
Boston. 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Denver gees! Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 

ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 

Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

PICKING TABLES 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

sien Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., + 

Morrow Mfg. Co liston, Ohio 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, II. 

PIPE COVERING 

Highland Chemical Products Co., 

mnelisville, Pa. 

Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 

PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 
Broadway, N. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Byers Co., A. ot. 235 Water Street, 
Pittsburgh, 

Davies Supply Chicago, Ill. 

PRECIPITATING DEVICES 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mix. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co.,Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Co. Tiffin, Ohio 
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,COAL AND COKE 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver ye Pa. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, 

B., Osceola, Mills 
orthington Pum achinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 
New York 

ew 
Hendrie & “1 M. & S. Co., 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Deming Co., ny Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 

PUMPS, MILL 

Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

PUMPS, POWER 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Saas Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Iron Works, nm, Ohio 
orthington Pum: achinery 

115 Broadway, New York City 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
PUMPS, STEAM 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 

New York 

John H., 


mnie Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. &, 
New York City 

I ll-Rand Co., 

w York City 

Platt Iron Works, Deryes, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron’ Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 

RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, io 

RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 

International High 
Nassua Street, New York 

ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 

gn Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 


11 Broadway, 


Co., 99 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
oC Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
ee MINING MACHINES (Electric) 
aan Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 
A Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
ee Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
gh 
Ohio 


lerbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 

hi ts Controls a Special! 

ss "Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Cable Ad Usual Codes 


dress 
**Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 


. D. Bell Phone, Cable ‘‘Rolyat,” 
" 1201 Grant W. U. Code 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C.E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOHN D. FIELDS 
Mining Engineer 
MAXVILLE MONTANA 


T. Marioneaux D. N. Straup 


C. M. Beck 
Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


B. N. C. Stott 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 
OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 

It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 
check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 


be tampered with. 


All check squabbles are stopped, the moment 
xed in place. It is easy, cheap and 


OTOLOK is 


absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 
Write us for full information. 


THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building 


Code: Bedford McNeill 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work 


H. P. DICKINSON 
Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOPLIN 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


MISSOURI 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


Sales Offices 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE... . 100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
203 S. Dearborn Street WILLIAMSPORT, PA... . 


General Office 
907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1, 2 & 3 Hart Building 
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Waterbury 
New York City 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mas 

Electrical ‘Material Co., 618 

Chicago, 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
a & Sons Rope Co., 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Leschen & fees Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
Kenosha, 
Co., 80 South Street, 


- 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
bo 


ro, Ill. 


= GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 


asker City Rubber Co., Phila- 

phi ‘a. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rubber Co., P. ic, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphy®’- 
boro, Ill. 

SCALES 

Streeter-Amct Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 

hicago, Ill 

SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Sa & King Perforating Co., 
os orth Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link- Co., Schaeter 

Roberts haefer Ill. 

Webster io 

Williams Patent oe Pulverizer 
Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


Ii. 
a & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ie, 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, Hil. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
The., 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Iil. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
9 Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


0. 
“ws Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
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11 Broadway, 


SHOVELS, STEAM 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Keystone Driller Co., "Beaver Falls, Pa. 
— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio 


SIGNALS, MINE 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SMELTERS 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, “oy Mass. 
Beer, Sondheimer & Inc., 61 
Broadway, New vow” 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. $. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


“7 Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

STRETCHERS 

Williams [Improved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Vaf 

STORES (company coupons) 

— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
a Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Railway Exchange Build- 
t. Louis, Mo. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


ce Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westin house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
Stromberg-Carlson_ Telephone Mfg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, TROL- 
LEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O 
SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSS- 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches and 
Throws). 
Electrical Material Co., 618 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, mM, 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil, etc.) 


Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
Works, Murphys- 
ro, 

TELEPHONES, MINE 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Carlson M 
Co., Rochester, N. fe. 

Electrical Material ‘Cie 618 W. 
Jackson Bouleva: Chicago, 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Phillips Mine r Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsb 

Roberts & Schacter Co., Chicago, Ill 

Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 

TRANSFORMERS 

Come Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SF Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

itts 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 
Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Lesthen & wm Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 
Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch’ Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
bes Rail Co., Huntington, 


TROLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Teer. MATERIAL, OVER- 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


4 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ohio Brass Co. egg Ohio 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 w. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I!!. 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


TRUCKS 
Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


is. 

Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 

—— Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 

ich. 

TUBING 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton 
Building, Chicago, 

Bernis Bay Co., St. 
Flexoid. 


Louis Mo. 


? 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Gage’ 
N 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc ConGress JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ ¢ -« “1500 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - 100.00 
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PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO, 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS and SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore 
shipments to smelters 
Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Leadville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. Salida, Colo. 
Omaha, Neb. El Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 
Branches at al] Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Cable Address, “‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


F. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managers 
Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 


Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


120 Broadway.........seeeees- NEW YORK CITY 
1333 F Sb... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 


THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
Development 
Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


LEDOUX 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
Q” “ D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 
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TURBINES, STEAM 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recordin i 5 Dearborn 
B 537 S. 


Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGON LOADERS Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth WIRE & CABLE 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia. cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS 

WaLtTeR Douctas, President 
CuarRLes M. MopERWELL, First Vice President 
Georce H. Crossy, Second Vice President 
L. A. FrrepMAN, Third Vice President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
CaRL SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MoDERWELL 


WALTER DouGLas 


Goat 

Electric Ca., Sche: tady, Link-Belt Co., icago 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.‘ East Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


WEIGHT RECORDERS, AUTO- Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
MATIC 


American Steet & Wire Co., Chi- Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


WELDING SUPPLIES 


St. Chicago, Ill. 
ZINC BOXES 


Detroit, Mich. 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. KemMMeRER, New York 

IrviNG T. SNypDER, Denver, Colo. 

W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

JaMEs E. TatmaGe, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHARLES M. MoDERWELL, Chicago, III. 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cartes S. Keiru, Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Douctas, New York. 


COMMITTEES, 1917 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


. ._Huntington 

colorado Springs 

. . Wallace 

"Terre Haute 


rbana 
Frontenac 

Palatka 

.W. B. Wi 
Minnesota . .Dwight E. Woodbridge. . Dulu 
Montana...... L. Bruce... 
Nebraska. ..... rank A. Manley. aha 
Nevada........ C. B. Lakenan.. McGill 
New Mexico....T. H. O’Brien.. . .Dawson 
Oregon........ “Harel Portland 
Oklahoma...... Dorest McAlester 
Pennsylvania... Morris Williams........ Philadelphia 
South Carolina..H. L. Scaife........... Clinton 
Virginia........ E. A. Schubert......... Roanoke 
Wisconsin... ... O. Granberg......... Oshkosh 
Wyoming...... W. D. Brennan........ Cheyenne 
West Virginia... Ernest Chilson......... Rush Run 
Washington. ...G. B. Dennis.......... Spokane 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
T. L. Lewrs, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
Samuet A. Tay or, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


J.C. MeKinley Wheeling, W. Va. 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Directors 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
Col. B. F. Millard, Chairman....... Valdez, Alaska 
Sulzer, Alaska 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHARLES M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Chairman 


Kansas City, Yio. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 
Geo. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
G. A. Schreier. . ‘Divernon, Ill. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
In Metal Mines 

H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


MINERAL STATISTICS 
Otro Ruut, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
CarRNEY Hart Denver, Colo., Chairman 


William McDermott....._.......-- Tucson, Ariz. 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


eee New York City 
New York City 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. Mackenzie, Salt Lake City, Chairman 


CALIFORNIA 


Charles E. Knox, Chairman......... Berkeley, Cal. 
Walter H. Wiley...................Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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D 
Y 
Alaska.........B. F. Millard..........Valdez 
Arizona........J. P. Hodgson..........Bisbee 
Arkansas.......C. C. Woodson...... 
California. .....Charles E. Knox.... 
Colorado... ....Irving Howbert..... 
Idaho..........James F. McCarthy. 
Indiana. . J. Cc. Kolsem.. 
‘A 


ARIZONA 


. Bisbee, Ariz. 

Ss. . Ray, Ariz. 

B. B. .. Miami, Ariz. 

ARKANSAS 
C. C. Woodson, Chairman.......... Huntington, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
M. M. McWilliams................ Spadra, Ark. 
KANSAS 


.. Frontenac, Kans. 
. Pittsburgh, Kans. 
. .Pittsburgh, Kans. 


Jos. Fletcher, Chairman.,..... 
Francis Keegan 
Tra Clemens. 


N EBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW MEXICO 


x H. O’Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. as. 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


OREGON 


H. N. Lawrie, Chairman, 506 Yeon 
Building...... 

A. M. Swartley.. 

Parks 


Portland, Oreg. 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
Corvallis, Oreg. 


COLORADO 
E. A. Colburn, Chairman........... Denver, Colo. 
Charles S. Downey Seaver, Colo. 
Robert M. Breckenridge, Colo. 
IDAHO 
Jamer F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Ravenai Macbeth................. Mackey, Idaho 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Ok 
P.R., Allen McAlester, Okla. 
VIRGINIA 
E. A. Schubert, Roanoke, Va. 
M. M. Caldwell....... ...Roanoke, Va. 
N. Harmon... .+++. Tazewell, Va, 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.......... Oshkosh, Wis. 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Dr. ay A. Smith, Chairman..... University, Ala. 
W. G. Harding, 1855 Wyoming 
John W. Abercrombie.............. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Charles F. Willis, Chairman, Director, 
Bureau of Mines. . 


G. H. Dowell. ...... 
Courtenay DeKalb. . 


Douglas, Ariz. 
.. Tucson, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 


N. F? Drake, Chairman.............Fayetteville, Ark. 
COLORADO 

R.D Boulder, Colo. 

Fred Carroll Denver, Colo. 

GEORGIA 

Ss. W. Atlanta, Ga. 

B. M. Hall < Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

Edward Barrett, Chairman......... Indianapolis, Ind. 

John C. Wright.. Fie . -Boonville, Ind. 

IOWA. 

Geo. F. Kay, Iowa City, Iowa 

Edward Des Moines, Iowa 

Prof. L. C. State College... Ames, Iowa 

IDAHO 
Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman.. . Bellevue, Idaho 
Boise, Idaho 
KENTUCKY 
J. B. Hoeing, Chairman............ Frankfort, x; i 
Earlington, 
MAINE 
Prof. C. Vey Holman, Chairman. 
MARYLAND 
Wm. B. Clark, Chairman, Johns : 

Hopkins University.............. Baltimore, Md. 
E. B. Mathews, Johns Hopkins : 

MICHIGAN 
R. C, Allen, Chairman............. Lansing, Mich. 
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MINNESOTA 

Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... Minneapolis, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

H. A. Buehler, Chairman........... Rolla, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 

Chas. T. Kirk, Chai 

Ress H. Gall Mex. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
os. Hyde, Chatrman........c02000. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Thos. F. Woodruffe Mount Airy, N. C. 


University, N. D. 
. Bismarck, N. 
University, N. D. 


A.B ker, Cha “sca Col: 
. A. Bownocker, | ‘olumbus, Ohi 
J i) OREGON umbus, Ohio 
H. M. Parks, Chairman. Ore. 
. Frank Watson...... - Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
pictané R. Rice, Chairman......... Beaver, Pa. 
. F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Build- 
E. Hiles, Oliver Building. .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman...... Brookings, S. Dak. 
......Nashville, Tenn. 
... Columbia, Tenn. 
....Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
White, Morgantown, W. Va. 
OMING 
Atlantic City, Wyo. 
P. j. Kemmerer, iyo. 


ae 
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a NORTH DAKOTA 
ee A. G. Leonard, Chairman......... 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DESIGNED AND BUILT 
BY 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


THE MODERN BALL MILL 


WAS INSPIRED BY THE 


TRAYLOR SHORT TUBE MILL 


TRAYLOR BALL 
MILLS 


ARE THE REAL THING 
IN MILLS OF THIS SORT 


Extra large bearings. ; 
Ribbed, dished heads. 

Diaphragm screen with the 
Maximum discharge area. 
Cast semi-steel shells; 
Cascade type lining. 


Traylor Engineering & Mig. Company COMBINED 


Main Office and Works: Give You the Greatest Tonnage | 
ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. Least Wear and Tear 
WHILE 
New York Office: Chi Office: Western Office: s 
‘30Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah Consuming the Least H. P. 
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More Coal and Metals Are Needed— 


The Work of the World Waits on the Mine Owner and the Miner 


JEFFREY SERVICE 


Is Complete in the Coal and Metal Mining Fields 


Any of the following Jefirey Equipments will help to lower your operating 
costs, increase production and earn greater profits for you, as they have for 
hundreds of others. 


Cpal Cutters—Drills. Car Hauls—Skip Hoists. _ 

Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Loco- Screens—Crushers—Pulverizers. 
motives. Power Transmission Equipment. 

Conveyers and Elevators for all purposes. 

Belt, Bucket, Pan or Apron Types and 
’ Picking Tables and Adjustable Loading 
Feeders. Booms. 


Jeffrey Engineers will be glad to talk over your problems 
with you. Send us complete information regarding your 
conditions, material to be handled, distances, etc. Bul- 
letins upon request. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 
BRANCHES New York Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 

Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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